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CONSTANCE HERBERT. 



CHAPTER I. 



At the end of about half a mile they 
arrived before a large^ white, double-gabled 
house, covered aU over with roses, and 
standing in a luxuriant, old-fashioned gar- 
den, with a broad gravel walk from the hall- 
porch, and a large, smooth grass-plot on 
either side, which came close under the 
lattice windows. A row of fine elm-trees 
screened the house from the road. The 
sun had set, and. a clear transparent twi- 
light gave a tranquil, mysterious aspect to 
the place, for not a leaf was stirrmg in the 
soft warm air* 
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2 CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

The house door stood open. It was in a 
deep embrasure, and a passage, paved with 
bright red tUes, went directly through the 
house to a door opposite, which, being also 
open, gave a glimpse of a large farm-yard. 
Their host flung open the door of a large, 
low - roofed, old - fashioned sitting - room, 
where a bright wood fire was burning on 
the hearth ; and, ushering them in, said, 
*^ You are welcome to Meriden Farm, ladies, 
and I am Edward Harrop, the farmer, at 
your service !" 

r 

"Did you ever live at Coventry? and 
did you ever go to Monsieur D'Egville's 
dancing school?' said Miss WDmot, with 
animation. 

"To be sure I did. But who, may I 
inquire, are you who ask me?" 

" And you used to be the best dancer in 
the school, and you were the model held up 
to all the rest in the minuet and the gavotte; 
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and one evening, at the half-yearly exhi* 
bition, before all the parents and friends, 
the string of your dancing - pumps came 
untied, and you stumbled and fell in the 
pas grave ?" 

"I remember it well, though I do not 
look now as though I had ever learned to 
dance. Ah, I remember those days well,** 
said he, with a sigh ; ^^ but who, then, are 
you, who know me so weU?" 

*'Do you recollect Sarah Wilmot, who 
was made your partner because she was the 
right height; whilst you wished to dance 
with Amelia Webster, a pretty little girl, 
with long, yellow, curling hair?'* 

^^ And yott are Sarah Wilmot ? and you 
knew her? If I were glad to see you before^ 
I am twice as glad now. You knew her^ 
and can recollect what she was like in those 
days?* 

He spoke with emotion, and quite lost the 

b2 
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formal manner in which he had hitherto ad* 
dressed them ; but the housekeeper, a sedate, 
middle-aged woman, with a close linen cap, 
bound by a broad ribbon round her head, 
and a buff handkerchief pinned down over 
her gown, came in at this moment, and the 
interruption threw him back into his old 
manner. 

^^ These ladies, Mrs. Dawes, are good 
enough to become my guests for some days ; 
I hope, and I trust to you to make them 
in all respects comfortable. If you will 
show them to their rooms, you can then 
come and see about our supper." 

Mrs. Dawes curtsied, and requested the 
ladies to follow her. She led the way up a 
broad, polished, old-fi^shioned staircase with 
heavy, twisted balusters. It might have 
been the most natural thing in the world 
for her master to find broken-down car- 
riages and to bring the inmates home, so 
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thoroughly prepared did the good woman 
appear for the contingency, 

" You will find all the beds well-aired, 
ladies, and the fires shall be lighted directly^ 
The evenings are chilly in these old houses 
at this time of the year ; but my mistress, 
in her lifetime, always made it a rule to keep 
all the beds ready for use at a moment's 
warning, and master keeps up her ways in 
all things." 

'^Is the mistress dead, then?" 

'^ Yes, ma'am ; she died about this time 
twelve months. Master took it much to 
heart. Is there anything you would like, 
or that I can send up for you ?" 

On being thanked, and her offer declined, 
she left them, to see about supper. 

On descending to the parlour, they found 
the candles lighted, the curtains drawn, and 
the table set for the evening meal. At first, 
conversation was not brilliant — ^they had 
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come mutually to the end of the topics 
which lay on the surface of theip adveiltures, 
and they had not broken ground upon any 
topics of general interest. 

Sir Charles Grandison, as Constance per- 
sisted in calling him, was not much accus- 
tomed to general society; and though hos- 
pitable in the extreme, he was at a loss to 
entertain his guests now that he had suc- 
ceeded in housing them. The " half-hour'^ 
before supper was as difficult to manage as 
ever was the same period " before dinner." 

At length Mrs. Dawes and a buxom 
rosy maid-servant came in with the dishes. 
The supper was served in a primitive, 
homely fashion, that partook more of the 
rustic style of a farm-house than of the 
customs of genteel society. 

A large cold round of beef, a dish of 
mashed potatoes, a brace of partridges, a 
hot apple pie, and some toasted cheese, with 
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hrawn broad, ale, and dder, ivas a tolerabty 
substantial repast to set before three 
ladies. 

The duty of preaduig at the sapper* 
table appeared to restore their host to his 
self-possession. He told them, in repfy to a 
question, hazarded by Maigaret, about his 
crops, the price of gnun, and many oth» 
country gentlemanlike topics, and appeared 
to address his conversation chiefly to her; 
but it was evident all along that he wished 
to say something else, which he could not 
bring in. Aflier supper he relapsed into 
his embarrassed formality, and they were 
beginning to long iaexpressibly for their 
bedsy when Mr. Hanop, who had sat trying 
to make up his mind to say something, 
tamed abruptly to Miss Wilmot, and asked 
her to come and look at a pictore whidi 
hung at the other end of the room. She 
complied. ^^ Do you recollect any one like 
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that?" he asked. It was the portrait of a 
young and very pretty woman, of the de- 
cidedly English . type : flaxen hair, blue 
eyes, and wild-rose complexion* She was 
dressed in the height of a bygone fashion. 

Miss Wilmot shook her head. 

"That was Amelia Webster, my wife," 
said he, in a hurried tone, "taken just 
before our marriage; but she was prettier 
than that, by far." 

• He stopped suddenly, and seemed ner- 
vous at having said so much. 

Miss Wilmot spoke with interest of her, 
and of what she was as a little girl at the 
dancing school. 

Mr, Harrop began an earnest conversation 
with her. Constance took refuge in some 
odd volumes of the Toion and Country 
Magazine, which were fall of old fashions 
and defunct scandal. Margaret, from time 
to time, looked at the prints as Constance 
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appealed to her, but their host seemed 
engrossed with Miss Wilmot. 

At last, the evening came to an end, and 
they were allowed to retire, 

*' What has our silent host found to talk 
about?" cried Constance. 

** About his wife, my dear ; nothing else, 
I assure you. I knew her as a young 
girl." 

The next day Mr. Harrop took them 
to see Kennilworth, which was not far off, 
and his formality began to disappear. Con- 
stance even found him agreeable. Their 
coach was not yet repaired, and their host 
protested against all idea of their departure. 
He persuaded Miss Wilmot and Constance 
to take a long walk with him, in the after- 
noon, round his farm. He addressed most 
of his conversation to Miss Wilmot, and 
pointed out to her everything that needed 
to be admired and recognised, giving 
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her at every point some anecdote of his 
departed wife. Miss Wihnot listened kindly^ 
but inwardly wondered at the change time 
had made in her old dancing partner. He 
kept them with him for three days; 
towards the end of that time he had 
brightened up considerably; they all felt 
quite at their ease with him^ and found 
their visit extremely pleasant. They were 
sorry to part from him, and gave him a 
most cordial invitation to visit them as 
soon as he could make a holiday. Mr. 
Harrop's embarrassment returned upon him 
— ^he said he should be happy, most happy ; 
but, as he handed Miss Wilmot to the 
carriage, he held her hand, and said, in a 
confused manner: 

"IfIaminvited,doy(msaythatImay 
come ?" 

" Certainly," replied she ; " I am sure we 
shall all be disappointed if you do not." 
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" Well, then, I trt// come ; you may trust 



me." 



He wrung her hand with emphasis, 
colouring to the roots of his hair ; he then 
took leave of the others, and walked beside 
the coach window until they reached the 
high road. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Harrop," cried Con- 
stance ; " we shall send you a summons as 
soon as ever we are settled at Royton," 

The remainder of the journey passed 
without further accident or adventure of 
any kind, and towards the conclusion of 
the third day after leaving Mr, Harrop's 
house, they arrived at the end of their 
journey. 



CHAPTER II. 



We are all of us frequently deceived in our 
fears as in our hopes. Miss Wilmot had 
dreaded inexpressibly the first return to 
Royton. When her nephew, in whom she 
had garnered so many hopes, had been 
taken away, and under terrible circum- 
stances, which had seemed to destroy the 
whole of what future still remained be- 
fore her, and to leave it desolate, barren, as 
though sown with salt, and incapable of 
again producing the smallest object worth 
living for, — she had thought at first, in her 
heavy sorrow, that she would see Constance, 
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and give her the heritage that had fallen to 
her lot, to save her all pain or scruple ; and 
that done, retire, and sit down desolate and 
sad, enduring with what patience she might. 

But in following that impulse of delicate 
kindness, she had touched an unsuspected 
spring, and thrown open the entrance to a 
new phase of life; a life fertile in new 
works and days. She had found in Mar- 
garet a tender friend, who could compre- 
hend all she had suffered and surmounted ; 
who herself had learned still deeper secrets 
of sorrow. 

In Constance she had found a younger 
sister, who needed all the care and affection 
she could bestow, all the strength that 
may be given through example* From 
them she had received such companionship 
and sjonpathy as she had never dreamed 
of; and, as though it were destined that 
nothing should be needed in this new life, 
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the old hero of her girlish days had come 
before her, and humbly offered himself for 
her acceptance. 

It was uncertain yet, even to herself, 
whether she could accept the part thus 
laid before her; but there was nbt 
the least doubt that if she did, all who 
came beneath her influence would, have 
reason to rejoice. The only real desolation 
of life is when we are needed by no one, 
and live moral paupers on the hands of 
others. Nature is a tender mother; she 
never did betray the heart that trusted 
her ; and if we will only not cling to our 
vain regrets, as though they were our idols ; 
if only we will not poison our grief by our 
own passionate self-love, clinging to our 
sorrows as though they were idols, she will 
always heal and strengthen us, even out of 
the sorrow itself. We " shall be heard in 
that we fear." 
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Of course, it was not without a natural 
pang that Miss Wihnot passed the thres- 
hold. The servants, who had served and 
recollected the old fSeunily, were at the door 
to receive her. They had heard vaguely of 
the manner of their young master's death ; 
but in those days neither news nor scandal 
travelled*as it does now. They believed he 
had died in a brain fever, and that Con- 
stance would have been his wife had he 
lived. They were prepared to yield her 
homage as their lawful mistress, and were 
overflowing with sympathy towards her. A 
grey-headed gardener; an erect, stately old 
woman, who had lived with Sydney's 
mother without wages, after her misfor- 
tunes; her daughter, who did the house- 
work ; a young boy, her nephew, who was a 
servant-of-all-work, completed the modest 
establishment. 

" This is your new mistress," said Miss 
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Wilmot, presenting Constance to them. 
*' She stands to me in the stead of him who 
is gone." 

" Bless her bonny face 1 She would have 
made him a rare wife," said the old man, 
whilst Mrs* Johnstone sighed, and shook 
her head ; for women of her class enjoy an 
emotion, even though it is painful. 

Miss Wilmot hurried Constance and Mar- 
garet into the comfortable parlour, with its 
crimson paper, hung round with book- 
shelves and choice prints. 

" This is your new home, my dear ; and 
God bless you in it," said Miss Wilmot, 
kissing her tenderly. 

But after that she made her escape to 
her own room* She had need to be alone, 
to control all the emotions that were tumul- 
tuously asserting themselves. 

Margaret and Constance were bewildered. 
All was real and substantial round them ; 
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yet they seemed to themselves in a 
dream. 

Mrs, Johnstone came to ask them if they 
would go to their rooms, and conducted 
them up a broad, old-fashioned staircase, 
where the boards were scoured as white as 
curd, into a large, cheerful bed-room. A 
wood fire was burning on the hearth, which 
was inlaid, and all round the chimney, as 
high as the mantelpiece, with quaint Dutch 
tiles. Everjrthing was luxuriously clean; 
but the furniture was homely, plain, birch- 
wood, polished like a looking-glass; and 
the carpet was scanty, and did not conceal 
the white fir boards of the floor. It was fur- 
nished in the fashion of a bygone time, but 
which still lingers in the north, — an honest, 
wholesome thrift, everything sufficient of 
its kind, but nothing for show. The bed 
was himg with white dimity, and the win- 
dow-curtains were the same. The window 

VOL. III. c 
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looked towards the road by which they 
had approached the house. The river could 
be seen at intervals winding through the 
valley ; then came a wild track of moorland 
country, aiid the hiUs beyond, with planta- 
tions of fir-trees here and there. It was 
quite a different scene to anything Con- 
stance had ever beheld. The very colour 
of the sky seemed different, and the clouds 
cast a shadow upon the hills as they sailed 
along the sky. 

" Oh, aunt, look, how beautiful !" 
^'It reminds me of my cottage amongst 
the mountains. I am glad you will live 
amongst the hills ; there is something noble 
and heroic in the air we breathe upon the 
mountains," said Margaret. " What part of 
the country is this?" said she, turning to 
the old woman. 

" That is Blackstone Edge that you see 
before you ; the * Back-bone of England,' as 
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I have heard it called. The young lady 
must go about and see the places in the 
neighbourhood. There will be nothing like 
it where you come £rom, I reckon." 

" No ; the country with us is rather flat,** 
said Margaret; smiling, ^^but it is much 
greener and more fertile, and we have more 
trees." 

" Ah ! well, for those who like them, fields 
and trees may do; but I like the hills. 
I am used to them all my life. I once 
went with Madam Beacham to a flat 
country, and I felt as though I had come 
down in the world like. But wont you come 
away to your own room, it is close to this. 
Miss Wilmot chose it for you herself, and 
wrote word you were to have it ?" 

She led the way along a short pitssage. 
Two rooms opening into each other, with a 
warm aspect, had been fitted up, one as a 
sitting-room, an^ the other as a bed-room, 

c2 
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and hither all Margaret's own personalities 
had been transported, and already old 
Nanny had arranged it as . nearly as she 
could into the resemblance of her mistress's 
rooms at the Chaimtry. It had been a 
friendly plot between herself and Miss 
Wilmot, into which even Constance had 
not been admitted. 

Margaret was as much surprised and 
pleased as either of them could desire, and 
it was a greater addition to her comfort 
than they suspected. The objects were all 
associated with events in her past life, and 
she regarded them as household gods of 
which she did not willingly lose sight. 

By this time it had become quite dusk, 
and Miss Wilmot came to seek them, 
to go down to tea. She spoke quite cheer- 
fully ; but when they came down stairs into 
the light, her eyes looked heavy with recent 
tears. 
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Mrs. Johnstone had exerted herself to 

V 

provide a plentiful Yorkshire tea, combining 
all the best features of dinner^ tea, and 
supper rolled into one. The wood fire 
was piled up with logs, which were blazing 
and cracking like fireworks. The curtains 
were drawn and the candles Kghted, 
There was an atmosphere of cheerful, glow- 
ing comfort that no heart could resist, and 
in spite of destiny and dark clouds, and 
aU their stock of sorrows, then* spirits rose, 
and they were very happy. After the tea 
had been removed, they drew round the 
fire, and talked over their journey and their 
adventure, and Mr. Edward Harrop, and 
their curious improvised visit to him; and 
Miss Wilmot confided to them what he had 
said to her at parting. 

The best of women, and those who are 
the least of gossips, dearly enjoy drawing 
inferences from a communication of this 
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kind; it is a source of speculation that 
never fails to stimulate their interest. 
They all, in their hearts, love match- 
making ; it is an instinct that is bom with 
them, and they cannot help it. Both 
Margaret and Constance felt themselves in- 
stinctively contemplating possibiUties which 
they had not dreamed of an hour before ; 
they would not have confessed such a thing, 
but he immediately rose in their estimation, 
and they canvassed his good gifts with a 
far more definite interest than before. 

So passed over the first evening that 
Constance spent under her own roof. At 
ten o'clock, Miss Wilmot said that Mrs. 
Johnstone always read prayers to the 
household, but she was hoping that the 
mistress would take it on herself. Con- 
stance look confused. 

" Oh, yes, by all means, if you will read." 
"No, my dear, you are the mistress; 
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your aunt and I are your guests. You 
must j&U your own place. Shall I ring?" 

" If you think it right, yes. I will do it, 
for, indeed, I feel the need to be thankful." 

The household assembled, and Constance, 
with some shrinking at first, but gathering 
courage as she proceeded, read aloud the 
portions appointed for the evening worship, 
and she prayed in her heart that she might 
have strength and wisdom to act aright in 
her new sphere. 

The next morning brought business. 
Constance had to become acquainted with 
her property, and the duties it would entail 
upon her. She had not come to sit down 
as a fine lady in a well-ordered household ; 
there was much to be done and to be seen 
to. Plenty of occupation and new interests 
opened out before her. 

" I am very glad that I am. alive, and 
that I was not taken at my word when 
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I was SO .miserable," said she, to her aunt, 
when they were alone that evening. "I 
never expected to feel so content to live. 
It seems like morning come after a dark 
night, which one had never expected would 
pass away." 

" My dear child, when you are tempted 
again to despair, recollect the infinite 
possibilities that lie concealed in life. 
Wait patiently — ^wait, and it wiU always 
in good time be shown you that there is 
something to be done. You never know 
what the most apparently trivial incident 
carries within it. If we knew everything, 
we should be patient as a matter of 
wisdom ; as we know nothing, we must be 
patient in our ignorance, and trust in Him 
* who beholds all things.' " 

So time passed on. A letter came in 
about a month from Mr. Harrop, hoping 
they had reached home safely, and modestly 
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requesting that he might receive some 
tidings of them. 

" My dear Constance, we have been very 
remiss all this time. How is it that we 
have never written to him?" 

" Because, aunt, we have been so busy, 
and we have been waiting to fix a time for 
him to come and see us. But now I will 
write to-day, and tell him I want him to 
advise me about the farm, and I am sure 
he will come." 

"But where can he stop?" asked Miss 
Wilmot ; " there is not a cottage within a 
mile of this." 

" Oh," said Margaret, laughing, " we are 
not going to incur the remorse of Uncle 
and Aunt Selby, by sending out Sir Charles 
Grandison to an inn. He will come here, 
of course." 

So Constance wrote that very day, beg- 
ging him to come and see them very soon. 



CHAPTER III. 



Mr. Edward Harrop did not need to be 
invited twice; he had, in truth, ever since 
the departure of his guests, bee;i casting 
about in his mind for a good excuse to 
avail himself of the wish they had ex- 
pressed at parting, that he should some time 
go to see them ; but he did not exactly see 
how he was to bring the cordial generality 
into a specific time. Since they had left him, 
his home had seemed more lonely than 
ever, more lonely than he could endure. 
He had not any longer the sharp vehe- 
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mence of his grief to occupy him. Passion- 
ately attached as he had been to his wife, 
he at first believed that if he might live 
alone, and have no intruders upon his soli- 
tary misery, it would be all there was left 
to desire in this world. But in the twelve 
months that had elapsed. Time had done its 
never-failing work; the sharp sting of 
sorrow was blunted, and it was no longer 
his companion, filling his mind and occupy- 
ing aU his feelings. He began to fed very 
dull : he endeavoured to occupy himself by 
reading and his ordinary farming avoca- 
tions, but those did not dissipate the intense 
ennui that was weighing him down; the 
deep depression, which was like grief with 
all that was spiritual and noble in it evapo- 
rated. 

When accident brought Miss Wilmot 
under his roof, he believed that he saw in 
her the only woman in the world worthy 
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to replace his lost Amelia. She had known 
her long ago. She was associated with his 
own youth ; and she was, on her own ac- 
count, a most excellent and agreeable 
woman. It did not require all this combi- 
nation of happy concurrences to make him 
think a great deal about her, and to cause 
a sentiment that, if it were not Love, was 
at any rate a strong pre-occupation in his 
mind, which became more and more pro- 
nounced every day. . When the letter which 
Constance had written, announcing their • 
safe arrival and settling down at Royton 
HaU, arrived, asking him to fix his own time 
for fulfilling his promise to visit them, he 
did not delay to write an answer, but de- 
sired his housekeeper to pack his saddle- 
bags, and, mounting his horse, started within 
two hours after the receipt of the letter. 
Of course he had plenty of excellent 
reasons for so much despatch ; he was not 
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impatient — ^not at all; it was never his 
character to be impatient, but it was a 
slack time; he could very well be spared 
from the farm just then, and in a week or 
so there would be no telling when he could 
get away ; besides, he wished to go through 
Sheffield, where he could meet with some 
improved agricultural implement which had 
just been brought out; he should have 
plenty of time; and besides-^ — ^that word 
" besides" is a sunken rock in the sea of 
reason ; more good arguments are stranded 
upon it than on aU the specious sophisms 
that endanger poor mortal ideas. -- "Be- 
sides," no women, and very few men, find 
their logic strong enough to tide them 
handsomely over that point in an argument 
— r-a good reason is seldom found after a 
" besides." Mr. Edward Harrop spurred his 
horse when he came to " besides," and did 
not look closely to see where it led. 
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As he proceeded on his journey he decided 
to make the best of his way at once to the 
far end, and to take Sheffield on his return. 
There was no harm in this at all. If any 
accident should occur, it would, as he justly 
reflected, be better to lose his visjt to that 
place than to lose Royton Hall. Accord- 
ingly he made the very best of his way; 
the journey was upwards of a hundred 
milesj and the roads, on the latter part of 
the way, rough and hilly, but his horse was 
strong, and made to exert himself, so that 
he took no more than three days before he 
alighted at Royton Hall. 
• The inmates were all taken by surprise 
at such a speedy following up of their in- 
vitation. The holiday, the change of scene, 
the hopes that he could not help entertain- 
ing, had all conspired to brighten his 
spirits ; and he looked so much younger and 
more buoyant, that when they saw him they 
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were aU tempted to think tiiey had inade th 
first acquaintance with him nnder some dis- 
guise. Margaret laaghed outright to think 
of the sad-looking, formal^ middle-aged gen- 
tleman she had been expecting; Ckmstance 
wanted confidence when she reflected upon 
the free ofT-hand style of invitation she had 
written to him; and Miss Wilmot was quite 
confounded at the precipitate course things 
seemed to be taking. However, they were 
all glad to see him, and received him with 
so much cordiality that he was quite 
rescued firom the misgiving that had seized 
him as he came in sight of the Hall. 

He soon became quite at home amongst 
them. He was a gentleman and a man of 
cultivated mind, but had lived so long alone, 
that he had almost forgotten the pleasure 
of social intercourse, and almost needed to 
learn to speak; but that soon came back to 
him, and it was a pleasure he relished all 
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the more keenly for its long suspension. 
He was delighted to find that Constance 
needed his advice in farming matters; it 
took off, as he fondly imagmed, aU awkward 
particularity from his visit; for he had 
grown as shy before Miss Wilmot as if he 
had been a young boy. The truth was, 
that the good man had fallen honestly and 
genuinely in love with her, in spite of all 
his previously fixed ideas that his heart 
was quite dead and buried in the grave of 
his lost wife. 

. As to Miss Wilmot, she had led such a 
nun-like state of existence for so many 
years, that she was at first startled, not to 
say frightened, at tacitly keeping on her 
acquaintance with a man who was so par- 
ticular in his attentions to her, and whom 
she believed she . never would or could en- 
courage. Mr. Harrop, the very day after 
his arrival, had had the good instinct to 
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make Margaret th^ confidante of what he 
hoped and desired, and he had the good 
sense to follow her Counsel ; hence it came 
to pass that poor innocent Miss Wilmot 
never had the chance of ciwcouraging 
him. 

Meanwhile, he became quite domesticated 
amongst them. Constance declared he was 
just like a relation, and Margaret cautiously 
expressed her very favourable opinion of 
him. Underneath his formal manner there 
was so much genuine kindness of heart, 
such an affectionate child-like disposition, 
that no one could help becoming attached 
to him as they came to know him. He 
remained with them for ten days, which 
was equivalent to a twelvemonth's ordinary 
acquaintance ; but Miss Wilmot having, as 
we have seen, got a fixed idea that she could 
never marry, did not in the least suspect that 
any treacherous melting of her resolution 
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was in progress, or, indeed, that it was kept 
in shape by nothing but the varnish of con- 
sistency, with which women especially try 
to strengthen their mind whenever they 
" make it up f but which, somehow or other, 
generally melts off into very fantastic shapes. 

The last morning of his visit, when 
he could prolong his stay no longer, he 
resolved once more to try his fate at her 
hands. Margaret contrived that he should 
have an opportunity of speaking to her 
alone ; but she warned him not to be too 
sanguine, nor yet to lose heart if she at 
present refiised to listen to him; a jvste 
milieu which human nature in general, and 
the human nature of lovers especially, finds 
it peculiarly easy to hit ! 

He began by speaking of his late 
wife, and told her it was an attachment 
that began when they were boy and girl 
at the dancing-school. He told her what 
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a good woman she was, and spoke of his 
affection for her in a manly, straight- 
forward manner. He spoke with a ge- 
nuine feeling that was ahnost eloquent, 
and made him quite forget his embar- 
rassment. He could not have taken 
a better plan for making a good im- 
pression on Miss Wilmot ; it interested her 
in his story ; and when he went on to tell 
her how lonely and miserable he had lived 
since her death, she grew quite pitiful for 
him ; and when he told her that she was the 
only woman he had ever seen besides whom 
he even desired to marry, and told her how 
very lonely the house had been since her 
departure, he made such an appeal to her 
charity and . benevolence, that she became 
moved, and began to fancy that it was in 
some sort a moral obligation laid upon her 
not to refuse to be what consolation she 
could to him. 

d2 
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The surest appeal to any woman who 
is essentially good-natured, is to set 
before her what is desired in the light 
of a good deed; any personal advantage 
would, in all probability, take no effect; 
but, clothed in the shining radiance of a 
good deed, she will give her consent, and 
not examine too curiously whether it be 
Satan transformed into an angel of light. 
In fact, very kind-hearted people cannot in 
the nature of things be strictly logical 
either in their deeds or their ideas. 

Miss Wilmot could not, however, be 
brought all at once to agree to such a 
wholesale piece of magnanimity as to marry 
a man for the sole sake of making him 
happy ; but she had begun to pity him very 
sincerely, and to sympathize with him in 
the picture he had drawn of his loneliness; 
and that was a great deal gained. He had 
the sense to press for nothing further at 
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present, but took his leave, declaring that 
the past week had been " a bright oasis in 
his life," which strack Miss Wilmot as very 
touching and poetical, although^ it can 
scarcely be called original ; but it touched 
her as coming from him. 

After his departure, things returned to 
their ordinary course. Mr. Harrop wrote 
^equently. Sometimes it was to Constance, 
a letter full of farming counsels, and shrewd 
country-gentlemanly advice on different 
matters connected with landed interests; 
at other times it would be a letter to Mar- 
garet, containlhg touching details about his 
personal proceedings, — all cunningly in- 
tended to be communicated to Miss Wilikiot. 
Once or twice he wrote to her direct, 
making the excuse about the condition of 
the cottages on his estate, and asking 
her to draw some plans and elevations, 
both for cottages and a school-house, for 
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Miss Wilmot had a special talent that 
way. 

By these means he contrived to keep him- 
self fresh in their memory ; and the week 
was considered on both sides very barren in 
interest which did not bring at least one 
long letter, written as letters used to be 
when they cost money, full from end to 
end, and closely packed. During the winter, 
the heavy snow-storms made the roads im- 
passable, and the communication was inter- 
rupted for a week together ; but the letters 
were always written, and when the thaw 
came, they arrived in a flock, none the 
worse for their detention. 

The only incident worth recording that 
occurred during this winter, was the serious 
illness of Margaret. She caught a violent 
cold, which ended in bronchitis, and she had 
to confine herself entirely to her room until 
the spring set in. Although the immediate 
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danger passed over, the ensuing spring saw 
Margaret much broken in strength, and 
needing the greatest care and precaution. 
She herself knew the precarious tenure by 
which she held her life ; but her companions 
were sanguine, and ^^oped everything from 
the warm weather- The doctor said that 
she must not pass another winter so far 
north, and Margaret did not think it likely 
that she ever should. 

The only allusion, however, which she 
made to herself, was one day, when alone 
with Miss Wilmot, she said, — 

" If you were married, it would be a great 
anxiety off my mind as regards Constance. 
She will need some friend to stand by her 
like a relation* Her own father will never 
undertake his proper relationship towards 
her : he has not the strength of character to 
be her guardian. I never saw a man so 
morally gone to wreck.'' 
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" He used to be so different," said Miss 
Wilmot, with a sigh. " I hope you will be 
long spared to Constance ; what would be- 
come of her without you, I do not know." 

"Do not give way to idle hopes," said 
Margaret, abruptly; "my life I know not 
to be worth an hour's purchase. But now, 
tell me truly, are you clinging to the ghost 
of constancy ; and, because you were once 
disappointed, do you still believe that 
Charles Herbert is the only man the world 
contains worthy of your love ?" 

" My dear friend, when that heavy sorrow 
came upon me, I believed sincerely that I 
could never love any other man. I did not 
blame him for an instant for the part he 
acted. I did not see that either he or I 
could do otherwise ; and I felt glad to think 
that, by setting him free, cheerfully and 
readily, I proved my love for him in a 
manner he could never doubt, and I pleased 
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myself with thinking that he must reco- 
gnise it. I should be ashamed to tell you 
how completely I lived upon the idea that 
he would always think of me as one who 
loved him well, and I thought I Vould 
always be constant to him. Other interests 
and duties arose in life, and this strong 
idolatry to him did not die, but fell into 
abeyance. No other attachment of a similar 
nature took its place, but I was taught to 
be content. 

" I wiU not speak of him who is gone. I 
loved him as though he had been my child. 
When he was taken away, I murmured, ' my 
punishment was greater than I could bear' — 
and * what had I done to deserve so heavy a 
stroke to be laid on me ? I was mad and re- 
bellious ; but, thank God, a better spirit was 
put within me, and then I found you and 
dear, dear Constance. Oh, you do not know 
all that you have both been to me ! And 
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then, that no shadow of regret, of discontent, 
might be left to linger in my mind, I saw 
Charles Herbert again. I was frightened 
at the difference between the object I had 
been obstinately regretting, and for the loss 
of whom I had secretly felt that I had been 
magnanimous in not repining, and the real 
Charles Herbert as he stood there before 
me! 

" Do you know, that night, when I reached 
my own room, I kneeled down, and thanked 
God with all my heart that He had kept me 
from my own desires, I never felt so 
thankful at any moment of my life as I did 
then for the heaviest trial that had ever 
befallen me !" 

" Well, and now tell me, how do you feel 
disposed to poor Edward Harrop ?" 

'* I am not in love with him — ^not as I 
was with Charles Herbert; but I have a 
strong regard for him, and could like to have 
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him always for my companion. I could 
rely upon him entirely, and I feel very 
gratefiil to him for his partiality; and if he 
stiU thinks that it would make him happy 
to have me for his wife, I do not think 
I should wish to refuse him." 

"Capital !" cried Margaret, Uughing ; " he 
ought to go down on his knees to thank 
you. He must be very exigeant if he re- 
quires more. Dear friend, I wish you could 
know aU the happiness it gives me to think 
that you, whose nature is so richly endowed 
with aU the qualities that would make a 
perfect wife and mother, at last have a 
chance of ftilfiUing your vocation ! Now I 
will tell you a secret, for surprises are bad 
for the nerves: Edward Harrop will be 
here the day after to-morrow, to learn his 
fate from your own lips. Here, read what 
he says in his last letter to me." 

" I can live on hope no longer ; the 
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glimpse of happiness that might still be 
mine bewilders and unsettles me, I must 
know the ground I stand upon : the hardest 
reality is better than the loveliest dream." 

*' So, my dear, put on your considering 
cap, and do not drive a worthy man to 
despair, unless you feel it a very imperative 
duty," 

Mr. Harrop did not fail to arrive. Ab- 
sence had made him more in love than 
ever. It had given a touch of imagination 
to his sentiment, which had beautified even 
Miss Wilmot. At the end of three days he 
had another private conversation with her, 
which came about by the merest accident. 
She and Constance were in the garden; and 
when Mr, Harrop joined them, Constance 
left them to give her aunt some melted 
jelly, which she always took at that hour, 
and Mr. Harrop so far profited by the 
opportunity to plead in his own behalf. 
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that when, an hour afterwards, she entered 
Margaret's room, she burst into tears, and 
told her she had accepted him ! 

But she seemed very happy, notwith- 
standing. Constance was dehghted : and 
as to Mr. Harrop, everybody wondered 
how they could have fancied him a grave, 
elderly gentleman! Miss Wilmot said he 
looked like what she recollected him five- 
and-twenty years ago ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



It was settled that the wedding should take 
place in June, at the residence of Miss 
Wilmot's uncle. Mr. Edward Harrop pleaded 
hard to be married during this visit, and to 
take his wife home with him; but to this 
neither Miss Wilmot nor Margaret nor 
Constance would listen for a moment, and 
he considered himself an ill-used man ; but 
as all men are unreasonable, — ^it is their 
normal state, — a man in love cannot be 
expected to be otherwise. 

It is an old story that "much would 
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have more," and the Ginn in the " Arabian 
Nights," who, on being let out of the small 
bottle in which he had been imprisoned, 
spread himself out over unlimited space, 
must have been the Genius of human 
wishes. But as it is far too late in the 
day to hope to make any observations 
which shall be original on such a subject, 
we will merely relate that Mr. Harrop at 
length took his departure, with the con- 
soling reflection that the fourth of Juiae 
must arrive at its usual time. 

At the beginning of April there was a 
week of charming spring weather, and our 
three friends commenced their journey to 
London by easy stages. Margaret was very 
anxious to be near her own physician ; she 
had fears, which she kept to herself, lest she 
might not live until the marriage took 
place. However, the journey seemed to 
agree with her, and she appeared to rally 
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when they were settled once more in Lon- 
don. Constance felt the breaking-up of the 
constant companionship there had been 
with Miss Wilmot, who returned to her 
uncle's residence, and the shadow of her 
own sorrow again fell upon her; but she 
struggled bravely not to seem sad, and the 
weight that was in her heart lay out of 
sight. No tidings had reached her of 
PhiUip, except that once her father, in one 
of his letters, mentioned that Mr. March- 
mont was still in Paris, and that his son 
was travelling. 

Charles Herbert's letters were few and 
far between, and their details of his pro- 
ceedings were always of the vaguest 
kind. His last letter had been dated 
from Vienna; he spoke of having been 
ill, and of his intention to try the baths of 
Marienbad. This now was eight months 
ago, and both Margaret and Constance had 
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begun to feel anxious for further intelli- 
gence of him, but they had no means of 
writing, as he had neglected to give them 
any address, and their last letter, written 
on a venture to Vienna, had come back 
with the mtimation that Mr. Herbert was 
not there. 

"I would like to go and visit poor 
mamma, again," said Constance, about a 
week after they were in London. " I have 
been thinking that I should like to take her 
to live with us at Royton. I would take 
care of her. I cannot bear the thought 
that she should be living apart from every- 
body, as though she were a leper. It would 
do me good to have her with me ; I should 
then feel as if I had some positive duty to 
engage me ; the things one does of one's own 
accord, do not occupy one like the duties 
which are laid upon us by Providence, and 
surely I have duties towards my mother." 

VOL. III. E 
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"We will consider about it. If your 
father were to return to live at home, your 
j&rst duty would be towards him; and he 
could never bear the constant sight of your 
mother, in her present state. She is, 
happily for her, entirely unconscious of her 
situation; she is weU cared for, and I 
doubt whether it would be well for you to 
have the spectacle of her infirmity before 
you constantly. If ever it should become 
necessary for you to take her to live with 
you, be sure that it will make itself appa- 
rent and unquestionable.^ Go to see her, 
but let us wait before we make any 
change.'' 

Constance went that . day to see her 
mother, and returned to her again and 
again. 

She felt remorse for the indifference in 
which she had lived for so many years, as 
to whether she had a mother or not; and 
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now her heart was full of intense pity for 
her ; it was more like a sentiment of mater- 
nity than the feeling of a daughter towards 
her mother. Also, she felt that it strength- 
ened her own heart agamst vain regrets for 
the course she had taken. When she looked 
upon her mother, she realized the inexor- 
able necessity by which her own life was 
controlled, and grew calm before it. 

It is the restless drifting to and fro, the 
beating about amongst hopes and fears, and 
wild possibilities of thmgs being otherwise, 
that makes sorrow maddening; once con- 
vinced that we^ at least, have only one thing 
to do, which is to submit, we cease to break 
ourselves against sharp regret. It is wonder- 
ful (and is true, morally as well as physically) 
what an immense weight we may support 
without being crushed, if it only continues 

Jtill. 

Her anxiety about her aunt gave her 
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infinitely more pain than any other feature 
in her destiny, not that she would have 
owned to herself that she was seriously 
alanned, she hoped ; but hope is only another 
phase of fear, and the possibility of failure 
is always the most vivid part of the senti- 
ment. 

Meanwhile there were preparations to be 
made for Miss Wilmot's marriage. A cer- 
tain amount of sewing and new clothes 
seems to be indispensable to a lawful 
marriage. Constance entered into the 
business heartily ; and though Miss Wilmot 
could not fail to look back to the time when 
she was preparing for a similar event, stiU 
it was with no morbid sentiment, but a 
genuine thankfulness that she had not had 
the choosing of her own lot in life, and 
with confidence "and patient cheer" she 
entered upon the new sphere that had 
opened before her. 
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Mr. Harrop arrived in London some days 
before the one appointed for the marriage, 
and was the guest of Margaret and Con- 
stance. Constance was to be Miss Wilmot's 
bridesmaid, and Margaret was to be present 
at the ceremony. Mr. Harrop had brought 
a friend with him whose father Margaret 
had known in her youthful days. 

At last the fourth of June actually arrived, 
— a lovely summer day, — ^and Miss Wilmot, 
in her bridal dress of silver-grey satin and 
quaker-like bonnet ; her sweet, tranquil face 
nearly as handsome, if not so brilliant, as 
she had been nineteen years before. She was 
now only eight-and-thirty, a time of life 
when women still have pretensions to be 
the heroines of novels, although it may be a 
somewhat mature age to be married. 

Constance looked very lovely in white 
India muslin. The bridegroom (we are 
sorry to record such an unbecoming fact, 
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but it was the rigorous costume of the day) 
wore a blue coat with gold buttons, and a 
face that looked irresistibly happy. Miss 
Wilmot's uncle was too old and too infirm 
to go to church, so an old friend of the 
family acted in his stead. 

After the ceremony there was a break- 
fast. They were all very quiet and silent, 
but no tears were shed, except by the poor 
old uncle, who confounded this marriage 
with the one that was formerly to have 
taken place, and called Mr. Harrop, Mr. 
Herbert ; but those present were too 
thoroughly contented with the present 
state of things to be in the least disconcerted 
by the mistake. 

At length the breakfast was over; the 
bride had put on her travelling-dress, and 
the carriage was at the door to take her 
away. 

" Good-bye, dear Constance. Remember, 
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you are to follow us in a month. I shall 
not give you a day's grace, but shall send 
Edward out to look for you." 

"God bless you, my dear child," said 
Margaret, holding both her hands; adding, 
in a low voice, " Be a mother to Constance 
when I am taken away." 

" I consider Constance like my own 
sister," said Edward Harrop, "and she 
shall never want a brother so long as I 
live." 

Margaret bowed her head ; she could not 
trust her voice to speak. Constance did 
not hear what was passing— she was taking 
leave of the little dog that was to go along 
with his mistress to her new home. 

At last the carriage drove away, and in a 
few minutes afterwards, Margaret, Con- 
stance, and Mr. Dellincourt, the grooms- 
man, set off on their return home. 



CHAPTER V. 



The afterpart of a wedding-day is always 
melancholy ; there is an inevitable collapse 
from which the best-regulated minds can- 
not rally for at least twenty-four hours. 

** What shall we do with ourselves?" cried 
Constance. " Our ordinary employments 
look quite dingy. I suppose I am not in the 
vein to set about anything." 

" Let us go to the theatre and see Young," 
said Mr. Dellincourt ; " though it certainly is 
an ominous play, — ' The Stranger.' " 

"I am not afraid of omens for our 
friends," said Constance, gaily ; " and I 
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have never seen Young, yet. Do let us 
go, dear aunt." 

" You may go with Mr. Dellincourt, with 
all my heart ; but I am not equal to accom- 
panying you. I think it is an excellent idea ; 
but I wish it had been a less dismal play 
for your entertainment. I recollect the 
torrents of tears I used to shed over 
it." 

" But * Venice Preserved,' and * The Fatal 
Marriage/ and * The Gamester/ are all 
one more miserable than the other; and 
we might have £Edlen on any of those, and 
I own to preferring a deep tragedy to the 
best comedy that ever was played," said 
Mr. Dellincourt. 

" And so did your father before you," 
said Margaret, laughing. '' I remember, as 
if it were yesterday, how he, one evening, 
crept into a dark comer of the box to cry 
unobserved, and his sobs betrayed him. I 
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forget the name of the play which so moved 
him, but he never spoke the whole evening 
after; and he told me afterwards that it 
made him unhappy for three days ! I call 
that seeing a tragedy to some purpose." 

Margaret did not appear to be much 
fatigued. She seemed better, and ia better 
spirits than she had been for some time. 
Constance felt no anxiety at leaving her. 
She was very anxious to see Young, and, 
after an early tea, she and Mr. DeUincourt 
set off in high spirits. 

Margaret stood at the window to see them 
drive away. Constance looked out as the 
coach turned the comer of the street — 
Margaret stUl stood looldng after them. 

" Dear heart I" said old Nanny. " I hope 
Miss Constance will get up her fine spirits 
again; it did me good to hear her laugh 
as she went off just now. But you will 
not be thinking of sitting up for her? If 
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I had my way, you should go to bed now. 
You will be ill to-morrow, after all this/' 

" I am ill now, I think. Within the last 
few minutes I have a strange feelmg in my 
head that I never had before, and it extends 
down my right arm." 

" Is it the pain?" asked Nanny, anxiously. 

" No ; it is a tingling numbness. It is 
better now. I wiU go to bed ; I feel as 
though I should sleep well to-night." 

" WiU you not send for the doctor ? He 
said you were to send for him the moment 
you felt yourself ill. You had better let 
me send David." 

" No, no ; I am only sleepy and fatigued. 
Constance will be home early. I shall have 
wakened up again by that time." 

Had it been one of her ordinary attacks 
of spasms, Nanny would have been alarmed ; 
but her mistress had been so much better 
all the day, and gone through so much un- 
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usual fatigue, that she had no misgiving 
about the drowsiness, but got her into bed 
as quickly as possible. In half-an-hour she 
perceived a change in the breathing and 
the countenance of Margaret. She des- 
patched a messenger for a medical man, 
and another to the theatre for Constance, 
but with little hope that he would succeed 
in finding her. 

In the meantime, Constance was at the 
play. The house was crowded, and it was 
a most brilliant scene. In spite of her 
strong-minded resolutions, Constance was 
obliged to pay tribute to the genius of the 
acting, and to shed her tears like any other 
ordinary mortal. She was completely ab- 
sorbed in what was passing, until the cur- 
tain dropped at the end of the third act. 

" Are you ill? or what is the matter?" 
asked her companion, anxiously. " What has 
come over you so suddenly ? Is it the heat ?" 
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" No, I am quite well. You will think 
me foolish, but I wish to go home. I feel 
an inquietude I cannot describe. I am 
sure something is amiss with my aunt. 
I cannot rest here till the end of the 
piece. Will you take me home now — 
directly?" 

'' Of course I will, if you wish it. But 
do not alarm yourself without cause ; you 
are only fatigued, and your nerves are over- 
wrought. But we will go at once; lean 
on my arm." 

With some diflS.culty they made their 
way out. The anxiety of Constance in- 
creased every moment. Mr. Dellincourt 
called a coach, and ordered the man to 
drive quickly. They neither of them spoke 
during the course. 

Old Nanny met them at the door. 

" Thank God you are come. Miss Con- 
stance. How did David find you out?" 
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"I have not seen him. But my aunt 
— ^what has happened to her ?" 

"She has not been just so well. I 
thought you would like to be with her, and 
I sent David to try to find you out in the 
theatre. The doctor has been, and will 
come again in half-an-hour. He is only 
just gone. Now, keep yourself quiet, Miss 
Constance, and do not look in that way. 
You know how it would distress her if she 
came to herself and saw you." 

Constance flew rather than walked to her 
aunt^s room. At the door she stopped ; by 
a violent effort she controlled her excite- 
ment, and entered the room as quietly as 
though it were empty. Margaret sat 
propped up with piUows; the windows 
were open, and the room was in disorder. 
Blood was slowly trickling down her tem- 
ples, where leeches had been applied, and 
a woman was bathing them with hot water. 
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Margaret did not seem unconscious when 
Constance approached, but her senses were 
dull and numbed. She turned her eyes 
heavily upon her, and made an attempt to 
speak; but her lips were swollen and power- 
less, and her voice was an inarticulate mur- 
mur in her throat. This semi-consciousness 
lasted only an instant ; her eyes closed, and 
she breathed heavily. 

The doctor returned, and tried other 
remedies, but without success. The breath- 
ing became less painful, but consciousness 
never returned. The slumber was deepen- 
ing towards death. 

Constance sat by the bedside during 
those hours, gazing upon her face with a 
stupified intentness, sensible neither of 
grief nor fear, watching only for a ray of 
recognition, and never removing her eyes, 
lest the one precious moment should escape. 
The candles seemed to bum darkly, and 
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the room grew chill as the night wore on. 
The servants crept stealthily through the 
open door from time to time, to learn how 
things were going. Nanny leaned on the 
board at the bed-foot, and watched her 
mistress as intently as Constance. The old 
nurse sat in an arm-chair, and dozed, 
contentmg herself with rising, from time to 
time, and giving a look towards the bed, 
shaking her head with a grim, official sym- 
pathy. 

There was a grand ball going on, on an- 
other side of the square ; the sound of the 
music and the noise of the carriages came 
through the open windows, and the bright 
lights gleamed across the darkness. 

By twelve o'clock all was over in the 
chamber of Death. 

Without any return of consciousness, but 
without pain or struggle, Margaret Herbert 
passed away, at the age of sixty-eight. 



CHAPTER VI- 



The next morning all was in the sad, sup- 
pressed bustle and excitement which always 
follows a death in the house. The natural 
grief has to be suspended to give place to 
the prosaic and material details which, how- 
ever inevitable, rob the aspect of death of 
its awful mysteriousness. 

To the undertaker and his men, the dead 
are invested with no solemnity, they are 
merely items in the funeral, — " parties to be 
interred," taking their place with the 
scarves, hatbands, and first or second-class 
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feathers, as the case may be. The deepest 
grief and most terrible bereavement they 
witness from behind the impenetrable 
breastplate of " a matter of business." 

Had it not been for the accidental pre- 
sence of Mr. Dellincourt, Constance would 
have been in a very desolate condition ; he 
undertook all the arrangements, and gave 
all the necessary orders. 

Constance had been removed almost by 
force from the bedside, to which she clung 
with the tenacity of convulsion. She did not 
shed a single tear, but gazed, with a stony 
despair, on the calm face of death. The 
medical man, who arrived a few minutes 
after all was over, assisted to remove her to 
another room, and administered a compos- 
ing draught, which she swallowed mecha- 
nically when it was placed to her Kps. 
He then desired that she might be un- 
dressed and laid in bed, impressing upon 
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old ^NTonny that she must on no account be 
left alone even for a minute. 

It was a great blessing to poor old 
Nanny that there was a call upon her 
attention; her anxiety about Constance 
diverted the grief that would have over- 
whehned her. Mr. Dellincourt wrote 
to the Harrops, but it would unavoid- 
ably be several days before they could 
receive the letter, as they were to diverge 
from their direct road to pay a visit to an 
old friend of Mr. Harrop's, who had been 
prevented by an attack of gout from being 
present at the wedding ; to send the letter 
to them there, would have been unavailing, 
as it was across the country, and no direct 
post. His only hope was that they would 
only dehiy a day there. He was very 
anxious that Constance should be under 
Mrs. Harrop's care as soon as possible. 

A memorandum, written by Margaret, 
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and dated about a week previously, was 
found in her pocket-book; it contained 
plain directions as to what Constance was 
to do in case of her death occurring unex- 
pectedly, and instructions where her will 
was deposited, and where Constance might 
obtain all necessary funds. 

Margaret had foreseen everything, and 
provided for everything, so far as it was 
possible. 

It was the second day after Margaret's 
death, that early in the morning a hackney- 
coach drove up to the door. The house- 
maid, who was only in the act of getting 
up, hastened to answer the impatient 
summons, and Charles Herbert, pale and 
haggard from the fatigue of a long journey, 
ascended the steps. The housemaid was a 
country girl, whom Margaret had brought 
up with her from Royton, and had never 
seen him before. 
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"Are you the undertaker, please sir?" 
said the girl. ^^ Mr. Dellincourt is not up 
yet." 

"I! what do you mean? Is any one 
dead?" 

^^ Yes, please sir, the missus, and I 
thought you were come about the funeral. 
Mr. Dellincourt gave out word that he 
was to be called as soon as anybody came." 

"And who the devil is Mr. Dellin- 
court? Has Mr. Marchmont left this 
house? Is David here? — send him to 
me." 

The girl looked glad enough to make her 
escape; and Charles Herbert stood im- 
patiently in the hall, not knowing what to 
think of his strange reception. 

His only idea was that Mr. Marchmont 
had let the house, for some reason or other. 
At length David made his appearance, with 
a face full of sorrowful importance. 
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" Oh, Mr. Herbert ! I am glad you are 
come! It wiU be a great comfort to Miss 
Constance. You have heard what has 
happened?" 

"What has happened? tell me, and be 
quick." 

"The missus is gone, and poor Miss 
Constance is breaking her heart." 

Charles Herbert staggered back against 
the wall. The man supported him to 
the nearest room, and placed him in 
a chair, whilst he threw open the shut- 
ters. 

"Will you let me get you something, 
sir? you are very ill." 

Charles impatiently motioned to him that 
he would have nothing. 

" It was awfully sudden, sir," continued 
the man. "We did not know where to 
find you; and if it had not been for Mr. 
Dellincourt, there would have been no one 
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to give the orders. He came up to the 
marriage." 

"Whose marriage?" said Charles, more 
and more bewildered. 

" Miss Wihnot's as was, sir. Miss Con- 
stance was bridesmaid; and missus was 
quite well in the morning, and went to 
church with them ; but it was too much for 
her, and she was took ill, dnd died that 
night." 

" Good God, how dreadful !" gasped 
Charles. He began to tremble violently, 
his face was Uvid and contracted, a violent 
nervous crisis ensued, which looked very 
alarming. The servant did not know what 
to do. He hurried away, and sent the 
coach, which had not yet been discharged 
for a medical man, and ran to prevent, if 
possible, the other servants from disturbing 
Constance ; but his precautions were vain, for 
the housemaid had already aroused her, 
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and she entered the room where her father 
was lying, just as the attack was at the 
worst. 

Constance was perfectly calm; and with 
the assistance of old Nanny, who followed 
her, she bathed her father's head with cold 
water, and rendered him the assistance 
which the servant had been too much 
alarmed to think of. But she did it mecha- 
nically, without evincing surprise or emo- 
tion of any kind. 

When the medical man arrived, he pro- 
nounced Charles Herbert to be on the 
brink of a serious illness, which must 
have been hanging about, and the sudden 
shock had precipitated. He ordered him at 
once to bed. Old Nanny endeavoured to 
prevail on him to forbid Constance to exert 
herself; but he declared it was the best 
thing that could have happened for her. 

Constance seemed suddenly endowed with. 
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the foresight and decision of half a dozen 
persons. She gave orders quietly, and saw 
them executed, took her own place beside 
the bedside of her father, and proceeded to 
carry out minutely all the doctor's direc- 
tions ; but it was all done as if she were in 
a trance. No emotion of any kind dis- 
turbed the marble rigidity of her features. 
She was like one turned to stone. All 
that the kindest and most thoughtful 
brother could have been, Mr. Dellincourt 
proved himself at this time of trial; but 
Constance appeared to be altogether uncon- 
scious of his services. 

The day before the faneral, an elderly 
man-servant out of livery came to the 
house, requesting to see Nanny. Nanny 
recognised m him the individual who had 
been her fellow-servant in Italy, and who 
had returned to England when his master 
quitted Margaret. 
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" My lord has shut himself up and seen 
no one since he heard of the* death. I did 
not think he had so much feeling left. 
It has broken him a great deal." 

" I always knew it would come home 
to him, sooner or later/' said Nanny; 
^' but my mistress had recovered from all 
the evil he had brought upon her, long 
before she was taken away, so far as being 
unhappy was concerned. She had no cause 
to reproach herself, and it is only that 
which makes sorrow endless." 

" My lord bid me ask you, if I had 1:he 
opportunity, whether she left any message 
with you for him?" 

" Tell your lord that my mistress never 
named his mme, and it is my opinion she 
had allowed him to pass from her mind as 
one not worth remembering." 

"He has never properly been friends 
with himself since he left her. He repented 
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of it onoe, and that was always. He has 
taken the news of her death very hard." 

"Maybe he thinks his own turn will 
come next," said Nanny, sarcastically; "for 
do not think he is one to be sorry about 
anything that does not concern himself." 

"He bid me inquire at what time the 
funeral was to leave the house. It is 
my opinion that he intends to foUow 
it." 

" He did his best to send her to the 
grave when she was in the prime of life, 
and it is just mockery to try to ease his 
conscience by following her funeral at this 
time of day; and he may learn what he 
wants to know from somebody else, for I 
will not tell him." 

Nanny's heart had always been filled 
with a deadly indignation, and this oppor- 
tunity of giving it utterance was a con- 
solation in the midst of her grief. 
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The messenger departed, and apparently- 
obtained the requisite information else- 
where ; for the next day, when the cortege 
left the house, it was joined by a close 
dark chariot, with a coronet on the panels. 
Inside, there was an old, pale, stem-looking 
man, who gazed straight before him, with a 
dreamy, vacant gaze. He was thinking 
of the past more than the present ; of the 
days when he and Margaret were in Italy, 
and she had been the wife of his youth. 
The difference that comes in life is often- 
times nearly as great as that between life 
and death. He had done a grievous wrong 
to the woman to whom he had given the 
strongest pledges that could induce one 
human being to trust another, and now, 
what remained to him of all the objects for 
which he had broken his faith? To what 
purpose had been all the waste he had 
made of that inner life which makes the 
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truth and beauty of what is seen ? Verily, 
this world passes away, and the grace and 
the fashion of it perishes. 

All his past life looked so near and so 
clear, it seemed as though he could reach 
it; but the hundred years that lie before 
us, are nearer than the moment that has 
just passed. 

In the household Margaret had left, life 
continued its resistless sweep. The gap 
she had left was even now beginning to be 
drawn together. Every day brought its 
own incidents, which arranged themselves 
into completeness without any reference to 
her who had been. 

Charles Herbert continued very ill, 
though the sharpness of his attack had 
subsided into a nervous irritable debility. 
His one great anxiety appeared to be the 
safety of a small portfolio which he kept 
constantly under his pillow or about his 
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person ; manifesting remarkable uneasiness 
when anyone chanced to glance towards 
it. The eyes of Constance, which were 
anxiously fixed upon him, seemed par- 
ticularly to importune him. He expressed 
the most nervous impatience to remove 
to the Chauntry, but, besides his illness, 
there were affairs connected with Margaret's 
Will which obliged them to remain some 
time in town. 

Two days after the funeral, the Harrops 
arrived. They had found the letter that 
was awaiting them at home, and turned 
round their horses' heads, and travelled as 
fast as possible to reach Constance. The 
sight of her friend roused Constance from 
her apathy, and imlocked the fountain of 
her brain ; her tears flowed without restraint, 
and seemed as though they would never 
cease. 

Their idea had been to take her home 
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with them, but the state of her father's 
health rendered that impossible ; and, pain- 
ful as it was, it was the very best thing 
that could befal Constance, to have an 
imperative duty laid upon her, and which 
would absorb all the strength and judgment 
she possessed. She had become necessary 
to her father, and there was no one who 
could supply her place. This would do 
more than anything else to prevent her 
from being swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow. 

However individually painful or dis- 
agreeable an imperative situation may be, 
no matter what amount of fatigue or annoy- 
ance it may entail, the fact that it admits 
of no question, effectually prevents all the 
friction which, alike in morals as machinery, 
is the great source of unprofitable wear 
and tear. 

K Mrs. Harrop had needed any further 
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comment upon the irony of time, it was 
furnished during the few days she remained 
under the roof of Charles Herbert. Worn 
to a skeleton, a prey to a melancholy 
which seemed to possess him like an evil 
spirit, consuming him as by an internal 
fire, without the energy, he sat in gloomy 
helplessness, the most miserable man that 
could be seen. And this was he who had 
laid desolate so many years of her life, 
because she had clung obstinately to her 
own idea of his perfection, and refused to 
see what was before her eyes ! 

If men, and women, too, could only be 
strong enough to let their idols go when 
they loosen in their grasp, they would be 
spared much ashes and bitterness which 
now fell to their lot. Charles Herbert was 
not changed ; the qualities that were in him 
then had only developed, brought forth 
their natural fruit, and were now run to seed ! 
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At length Charles was pronounced weU 
enough to travel. Old Nanny, and another 
servant, were despatched before to get all 
things in readiness. Whilst Constance and 
her father, attended by David, who had 
been Margaret's servant, followed by easy 
stages, and the Harrops were once more at 
liberty to set their faces homeward. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



During Charles Herbert's last absence from 
England, instead of going to Vienna, he 
had made a voyage to America, and gone on 
to New Orleans, impelled by the vagrant, 
restless spirit which prevented him from 
ever finding rest in one place long together. 
The thirst for gold had gained upon him 
greatly within the last few years. It had 
ceased to be the desire to leave Constance 
independent at his death, it had become a 
love of money for its own sake, combined 
with a morbid dread of coming to poverty ! 
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He had got a fixed idea that he should die 
in a workhouse, and he had become penu- 
rious in his habits, dirty and sordid in his 
person. Gambling was the only means in 
which he had any faith for getting money, 
and it was, besides, the ruling passion of his 
life — the only point of vitality that still 
remained in activity. If this had become 
feeble, he would, in all probability, have 
sunk down into a cMffonnier^ and found at 
once his solace and employment in scraping 
together all the rags, and bones, and rubbish 
that could be foimd by diligent search. 

In New Orleans his talents for gambling 
found ample scope : his reckless stakes aad 
deep play, combined with the penuriousness 
of his dress and mode of life, excited atten- 
tion, and he enjoyed the mysterious reve- 
rence which is shown to a miser — a man 
whose wealth is always measured by the 
deplorableness of his appearance. 
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It was a strange idiosyncrasy ; the reality 
of the privations he imposed on himself he 
did not feel; but the dread of having to 
endure them from necessity was a cor- 
roding thought that deprived him of rest, 
though it was highly improbable that any 
misfortune would reduce him to hardships 
greater than those he voluntarily accepted. 
Gambling was the imaginative point in his 
life, the only outlet from the dirty, sordid 
reaUties with which he surrounded himself. 

One night, in a gambling-house, his ac- 
quaintance was challenged by an English- 
man of singularly unprepossessing aspect — 
B. hard, clumsy-looking man, who seemed to 
have been cut into shape by cunning and 
impudence. He had with him two com- 
panions of the same stamp, but more under- 
bred than himself. He proved to be Mr. 
Maryland, the son of old Maryland by his 
first marriage. 
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Charles had not seen his wife's step- 
son more than three times in his life ; since 
his marriage all intercourse had ceased, 
and he was not at all pleased at this 
attempt to renew it. But gambling brings 
a man acquainted with strange company, 
and blunts all fastidiousness. Charles lived 
inameanlodgmg,andtheyUved.ta4m. 
rate hotel ; nevertheless, a certain amount 
of intimacy sprang up between them. Mr, 
Maryland had apparently his own reasons 
for cultivating Charles Herbert's acquaint- 
ance ; he courted him in every possible way, 
and published the connexion there was 
between them wherever he went. He spread 
reports of Charles's wealth and station at 
home, his ancient family and high standing, 
until Charles was looked upon as a per- 
sonage, by those in his own meridian, who 
believed him to be all the British aristo- 
cracy rolled into his one person. 
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Charles did not dislike the consideration 
he enjoyed, and did not deny any of the 
honours that were imputed to him, further 
than by declaring that he was a poor man^ 
who would come to die in a hospital; which 
was of course treated as the pleasant jest of 
a rich man. 

They remained in New Orleans some time, 
during which Charles Herbert had played 
with various success, but his winnings were 
not so considerable as he had expected. He 
had lost chiefly to Maryland and his com- 
panions on the day they invited him to 
dinner at their rooms in the hotel. After 
dinner they offered him his revenge. 

The sitting was prolonged through the 
whole night, until late in the following day. 
Charles Herbert rose at length the winner 
of a considerable sum, which was handed 
over to him chiefly in English notes, and 
partly in gold. One of the party then pro- 
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duced a quantity of jeweUery, which he de- 
clared he had won on shipboard. 

During his residence in India, Charles 
Herbert had become skilled in the value of 
precious stones, and he saw at once that 
those before him were of fine quality, a set 
of diamonds and sapphires, in particular, 
which were worth a prince's ransom. 

The man who possessed them seemed 
entirely ignorant of their value, and offered 
either to play for them, or to seU them for a 
sum so trifling that Charles eagerly clinched 
the bargain. The man stipulated that he 
should receive gold^ to which Charles, 
secure in his own judgment, readily con- 
sented. 

He considered that the last twenty-four 
hours had been the luckiest in his life. That 
same day Maryland and his companions left 
New Orleans. Charles imagined they were 
going on a gambling speculation elsewhere, 
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and heard of their departure with indiffer- 
ence, or rather with a certain gladness. It 
delivered lum from their society, which 
had become importunate. 

Two days afterwards he took up an 
EngUsh newspaper, which gave a detailed 
account of an audacious bank robbery, and 
the abstraction of a quantity of valuable 
jewellery, which had been lodged in the 
bank as security for a loan. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon 
Charles as the horrible idea flashed upoix 
him that he might be in possession of this 
stolen property ! It was but too true ! The 
numbers of the notes he had received corr 
responded, and of the jewellery being that 
which had been stolen there could be no 
doubt. 

The horror of his position rose vividly 
before him. He had been the companion 
of these men ; he had been seen publicly as 
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their associate. Maryland was known to be 
connected with him. As to the jewellery, he 
had bought it for so much below its value, 
that he could not entertain a hope of per- 
suading any jury that he had become pos- 
sessed of it even in a qtmsi-honest manner. 
The confederates had no doubt disposed of 
other portions of the property in the city, 
in which case his position was terrible. 
They were safe, gone he knew not whither ; 
whilst he remained to bear the brunt of 
any evil chance that might ensue ! 

All moral courage and energy had gra- 
dually rusted out of him ; but there re- 
mained a morbid dread of anything wHch 
should cause eclat or scandal. He did not 
dare to take the only rational course that 
remained for him, and by a voluntary com- 
munication forestal all awkward discoveries. 
His only idea was to get back to England 
and "consult Marchmont," who exercised 
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over him the authority of a strong mind, 
combined with the despotic influence of a 
creditor. 

He accordingly sought out a vessel that 
was on the point of sailing for England. 
He would gladly, even in that moment of 
extremity, have economised on the passage- 
money, and taken a steerage berth ; but he 
did not dare, and with a pang of bitter 
reluctance he secured a cabin to himself 
and his ill-got wealth. It was not until 
they were imder weigh that he could breathe 
freely. Up to the last instant he had 
" heard a voice in every wind," and seen 
an officer of justice in every beggar in the 
street. 

Once safe in his own cabin, he secured 
the door, and proceeded to inspect the 
jewels, which he had not dared to look 
upon since the day of his fatal discovery; 
but now he untied the leathern bag that con- 
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tained them, and they gleamed before his 
eyes in all their beauty. He felt a pang at 
the idea that he must give them up. The 
pure water of the diamonds, the mysterious 
gleam of the sapphires, entered his heart 
like poison. The thought of having to 
resign them was even worse than the fear 
that had haunted him of having them dis" 
covered in his possession. 

Whilst he was thus gazing, the dinner-bell 
rang, and^ hastily securing the jewels, he 
joined the other passengers at table. 

By the chance which always seems to 
play with loaded dice, an old gentleman 
near him began to talk about the great 
bank robbery, and to speculate on the pro- 
bability of the thieves coming to America. 
He told several wonderful stories of the 
fatality by which those who had committed 
a crime were induced to take precisely 
the course which was to denounce them. 
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supporting the theory he held that crimi- 
nals always afforded the clue to their own 
detection. 

Charles Herbert did not feel particularly 
comfortable under this discourse, which 
merged into an argument about circum-: 
stantial evidence, and the innocent men 
who had faUen victims to it. He made his 
escape as soon as possible, feeling as 
though the eyes of all present were fixed 
upon him in a strangely inquisitive fashion. 

He returned to his dangerous treasures ; 
— ^the crisp, glossy bank-notes, the dazzling 
beauty of the jewels, had witchcraft in 
them. He persuaded himself that there 
was less risk in keeping them than in 
giving information about them. He tried 
to persuade himself that he was their lawfiil 
owner. He had paid for the jewels — ^he 
had won the money ; it would be so much 
positive loss to himself if the property were 
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given up to those from whom it had been 
previously plundered ; and why was he, an 
honest man, to bear the injury? Why was 
he to be stripped that others might have 
restitution ? 

Then, there was the dreadful chance that 
his story might not be believed. The 
horror of being questioned — ^suspected ; the 
scandalous eclat which would imavoidably 
ensue in any case ; and the very shady sort 
of credit that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, could accrue to him if the 
real truth were all known and believed. 

The more he thought of it, the worse the 
story seemed to tell against himself. Then 
he thought of Constance, and the shock it 
would be to her to discover that her father 
was a gambler, and the companion of 
thieves. He recollected at that moment, as 
if the devil had whispered it into his ear, 
that Mr. Marchc^ont, who was so hard and 
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had, under the plea of indisposition, con- 
fined himself to his cabin. He now thought 
it necessary to mix with the other pas- 
sengers, " lest he might excite suspicion." 

" You are quite a hermit, Mr. Herbert," 
said the old gentleman whose discourse on 
the first day of their going to sea had so 
sorely discomposed him, and who was now 
taking a constitutional walk up and down 
the deck, enjoying the fresh breeze. Charles 
Herbert started at being thus addressed, 
and trying not to look guilty, he said 
something about sea-sickness. The old 
gentleman chuckled. " Ah, you should do 
as I do, and have a bucket of salt-water 
dashed over you every morning when you 
leave your berth. Keep a sound mind in 
a sound body, and sea-sickness, or sickness 
of any sort, would keep its distance." 

This old gentleman, with his white hair, 
rosy port-wine looking cheeks, and grey 
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twinkling eyes, seemed, to the morbid fancy 
of Charles, transformed into a detective in 
disguise, surreptitiously endeavouring to 
find out what he did in his cabin. 

" I always think that if people would be 
good and contented they might always be 
happy, and so I tell my young folks. Come, 
Mr. Herbert, what say you to a hit of 
backgammon till dinner time, — sixpence a 
game?" 

Charles Herbert fancied a snare in this 
innocent proposal. 

" Thank you," said he, hurriedly, " but 
I do not play ; I never gamble." 

" Why, bless the king ! who ever dreamed 
of gambling? There is no harm in an 
innocent game of backgammon," rejoined 
the old man, testily. 

" Is it Mr. Herbert talking against 
gambling?" said a passenger, who stood 
near; "that would be Satan reproving sin, 
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with a witness ; why, he made quite a sen- 
sation in the billiard rooms, and his luck at 
lansquenet was something marvellous, as I 
know to my cost. By the way, are those 
friends of yours gone to Cuba, as they 
intended?" 

" They were no friends of mine. My 
acquaintance with them was casual; they 
did not tell me of their movements," said 
Charles, haughtily. 

" I thought one of the fellows, Maryland, 
he called himself, said he was your relation?'* 

" It is an honour I should be sorry to 
claim ; but he is no relation at all." 

"Ah, well, now that is curious; they 
seemed great companions of yours when I 
saw them along with you." 

Charles looked and felt annoyed, but the 
gong sounded for dinner, and in the bustle 
that ensued the conversation naturally 
ceased. 
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That evening, as Charles was smoking 
over the side of the vessel, the same pas- 
senger came up to him, and said, with an 
air of confidence, " You seemed vexed this 
morning, but I don't mind telling you a bit 
of a secret. The companion of that fellow, 
Maryland, paid me my winnings one night 
in a note that is advertised amongst those 
in the bank robbery. Maybe the same 
thing happened to you, and I thought I 
would just consult you. He might have 
taken it through ill luck, as I did ; but still, 
it is an awkward thing to have stolen 
property traced to one," 

*'If it were my case, I should give 
information to the police as soon as we 
reached England," replied Charles, coolly 
flinging away the end of his cigar. 

"Maybe so," replied the other. "But 
it would be a deuced bore to lose so much 
money." 

h2 
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He looked cunningly and inquiringly at 
Charles^ who would gladly have given twice 
ten pounds to have obtained possession of 
the note in question* This incident was 
not calculated to compose his nerves ; but, 
after all, it was only a fraction of the stolen 
property, aiid he could do nothing ; it was 
another item in the risk that he must run. 
He held aloof from all his companions dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. 

The shock that awaited him on his 
arrival in London, acting upon the highly 
excited state of his nerves, produced a crisis 
that might easily have proved fatal. That 
it did not, was perhaps to be regretted for 
his own sake, and that of all connected with 
him. 

Arrived at the Chauntry, he shut himself 
in his own room, and for the last time feasted 
his eyes on the fatal beauty of the jewels. 
He loved them better for all the danger and 
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disgrace he incurred for them. The fashion 
of their setting was rich and fanciful ; evi- 
dently unique ; designed no doubt as some 
love-token, it was not probable there would 
be other sets like them to give the aspect 
of a coincidence to his possession. 

He was rapidly becoming insane on the 
point of hiding them, and developed aU the 
elaborate cunning of madness. He took 
them out of their setting and secured them 
in a bag of Chamois leather, stitching each 
stone separately, which was a work of some 
time; he then broke up, in smaU pieces, the 
gold and silver settings, which he melted as 
well as he could in an old glue-pot over the 
fire, until all trace of their fashion was 
defaced. 

But difficulties arose to his imagmation 
at every turn, and the amount of cumnng 
and diplomacy he employed to obtain a fire 
in his room without, as he imagined, excit-< 
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ing suspicion, would have sufficed for a 
State conspiracy. 

: The precautions with which he encum- 
bered his endeavours to obtain the means 
of raising the flag beneath the grate in his 
dressing-room, employed him for three 
weeks ; and every step he took seemed to 
his morbid and exaggerated fency so many 
palpable links in the chain of evidence 
which might be drawn round him. 

This strain upon his nerves continued 
for a month. His efforts to guard against 
suspicion KteraUy paralyzed his power to 
move, and for whole days together he was 
the prey of the most pitiable indecision. 
He often lay awake half the night, debat- 
ing whether it would best elude suspicion 
if he were to come downstairs to breakfast, 
or have it brought up to his bedside. The 
door of his dressing-room he easily kept 
locked, but he fancied that everybody 
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who entered the room looked at it inqui- 
sitively. 

At last the money, and the jewels, and 
the melted mass of the settings were safely 
buried beneath the hearth -stone of the 
dressing-room, and he breathed freely once 
more. Though what particular or general 
benefit he could derive from the possession 
of a treasure he was obliged to hide from 
the Ught of day, and dare neither use nor 
look upon, it would be hard for any one 
but a miser or a madman to say. 

In less than a week, however, the fatal 
idea struck him that the housemaid might 
be tempted by the devil to raise up the 
stone which he had laid down with so much 
labour. He had used about ten times more 
mortar than a professional workman would 
have employed, and it hardened very 
slowly. 

The moment this idea seized him, he 
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brought workmen to the Chauntry, under 
pretext of alterations, and had the windows 
of the dressing-room bricked up, and with 
his own hands he securely nailed up the 
door, as he fondly hoped, upon his secret 
for ever, and had a massive book-case 
placed before it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Constance had been too much taken up 
with her own grief to pay much attention 
to her father's proceedings during the first 
few weeks of their return to the Chauntry* 
Every object that met her eye was as- 
sociated with her who was gone. Mar* 
garet's presence stiU seemed to linger in 
every room; every article of furniture, 
every plant and flower in the garden, bore 
the impress of her arrangement ; all things 
were as they had been, — ^the same to all ap- 
pearance, — ^but the difference to Constance I 
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The sight of the ordinary articles of 
clothes or furniture which were in daily 
use by those who have been taken away 
from us by death, is a most painful aggra- 
vation of sorrow, to see these fragile, perish- 
able things surviving them, is at first a 
bitter aggravation. It is not until time has 
passed over us that they become memorials 
of a precious past that cannot be changed or 
reversed. 

The first excitement of grief had passed 
away; there was no longer any call upon 
her for exertion, and Constance felt that 
life lay upon her with a weight heavy as 
lead. Neither hope nor object was to ba 
seen which could vary the dull monotony 
of the solitude that stretched before her. 
Life looked very dreary from the point she 
had reached. 

But she was not to remain long without 
some active sources of annoyance. • 
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No sooner had Charles finished hiding his 
secret, than he began to feel the irksome- 
ness of stopping at home to guard it. A 
rambling life had become so completely his 
ordinary mode of existence, that the neces- 
sity, whether real or imaginary, of remain* 
ing in one spot was intolerable. When the 
master of the house is ill at ease, there is 
always scant peace and comfort for every 
other member of the household. Charles 
could find no outlet for his restlessness 
out of doors in the active management of 
his estate, for Mr. Marchmont had ap* 
pointed his own agent and his own plans, 
with which Charles did not dare to inter- 
fere. 

There had been great changes in the 
neighbourhood; a new generation had 
grown up, and Charles felt little inclination 
to gather up the dropped threads of old 
acquaintanceships, or to weave the web of 
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new ones. He had become moody, sus- 
picious, and hj^chondriacal, — seldom leav- 
ing the house except for a short ride or a 
desultory stroll through the fields, clad in 
an old drab-coloured dressing-gown and a 
black silk cap, now old and greasy, with 
his hair allowed to grow wild, and his 
beard untrimmed for days together. 

The habit of living in dressing-gown and 
slippers cannot be called a vice; and yet 
it has a very demoralizing effect upon 
the man who gives in to it. A general 
loosening of all energy and. promptness 
follows upon it. There is much signi- 
ficance lying in the Apostle's injunction 
to "stand, therefore, having our loins 
girded." 

Charles did not, however, sink into 
vacuity. The constraint and ennui of his 
life found an outlet in worrying about the 
housekeeping, and in incessant endeavours 
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to introduce a sordid, pinching economy* 
He tormented Constance with reproaches 
about her extravagance, which would bring 
him to the workhouse. He would go into 
the kitchen half a dozen times in the day to 
screw the fire into a narrower compass, and 
upbraid old Nanny with her reckless 
disregard of the value of fuel. Nanny, 
who had never in her Hfe been subjected to 
the interference of master or mistress, was 
furious at this new phase of things. Spend- 
thrifts are always the most unmerciful of 
economists ; but, indeed, most people carry 
out their virtues at the expense of their 
neighbours. 

Margaret's household had always been 
carried on with a certain elegant thrift, an 
order and regularity that were, like the 
light of day, matters of course, but noise- 
less and beautiful. Constance had fallen 
into the same habits all unconsciously, and 
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she had ruled her own house at Eoyton 
with as much discretion as if she had been 
the wise woman described by King Solomon. 
Now, however, she found herself suddenly 
superseded and treated as a child; chided, 
thwarted, and contradicted; her judgment 
and authority set entirely aside. 

Charles insisted upon regulating every^ 
thing — ^from the number of potatoes that 
were given out for dinner, to the scouring of 
a floor or the burning of a candle — ^nothing 
was too minute to escape his worrying in- 
quisitions. Constance was far too sad and 
miserable to offer any opposition; she 
yielded passively, endeavouring to take 
refuge within narrower limits, where she 
might be free to indulge her own habits of 
occupation, and exerted herself to comfort 
and pacify old Nanny, whose disgust and 
indignsltion knew no bounds ; but she soon 
found herself dragged out of her own 
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privacy and leisure to live under her 
father's eye. 

When he was in the house, he never 
allowed her to leave his presence if he could 
help it, and yet her society did not appear 
to afford him pleasure. If she tried to 
converse, he complained of her chattering ; 
if she remained silent, he said she was 
sullen. He suspected her, not of anything 
in particular, but he was in a state of chronic 
suspiciousness against the world in general. 
Whatever he did not entirely comprehend, 
he imagined might be turned to ill ; and he 
could not endure that Constance should 
possess any personal mode of life that did 
not pass under his own eye. 

The weather set in cold and stormy 
remarkably early this year, and under the 
plea of saving fuel, he had Margaret's 
pleasant sitting-room shut up, which obliged 
Constance to inhabit the gloomy dining- 
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parlour, which only comihanded a corner 
of the Nun's Walk, and an old wall covered 
with ivy. Here she was obliged to sit all 
the day* At first she tried to follow her 
usual employments, but he could not endure 
to see her either reading or writing, for 
no better reason than that they took up her 
attention. 

If ever she endeavoured to take refuge 
in her own bed-room, he always crept 
stealthily after her, to spy where she was, 
and to call her down. This partly arose 
from a nervous fear lest she should enter 
his room, but chiefly from a childish 
dislike to being left by himself, and partly 
from the infirm restlessness that gained 
upon him from its indulgence. 

Constance endeavoured, by retiring early 
to rest, to secure a few hours of peace 
and freedom; but he defeated this, by 
allowing her only a short end of rush- 
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light, and calling at the end of a quarter 
of an hour to know if her candle were 
extinguished, giving her no respite from 
his knocking and calling until he saw 
the Kght disappear from under her door. 
His bed-room was opposite to hers, and he 
arose frequently in the course of the night 
to ascertain whether she had obtained any- 
surreptitious candles. 

She made one last attempt to obtain an 
hour to herself by getting up early ; but 
rise when she would, her father, whose 
faculties seemed to be pretematurally sharp- 
ened, always divined her purpose, and 
defeated it by rising himself. 

This systematic mode of tormenting was 
dreadfolly irksome to Constance, but she 
looked upon it in the only light that could 
render it tolerable, — as a disease, as a mental 
infirmity which she was bound to meet 
with patience and gentleness. Any attempt 
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to assert herself, or to carry out her own 
personal inclinations, would only have in- 
duced altercation, and have increased his 
irritability to a degree at once injurious 
and painful. 

She recollected the words of her aunt, 
spoken years ago, with regard to the duty 
she would have to undertake towards her 
father; and it was well for her that she 
could recognise it now that it had arrived, 
for our duties do not come to us packed 
and labelled. We have to discover them 
through all the confusion and apparent 
injustice and unreasonableness with which 
they are often invested. 

That Constance was thus able to yield 
her own will, instead of struggling for it, 
saved her from much bitter and useless 
annoyance. 

She was anxious to know how things 
went on at Royton, but her father could 
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not endure to hear the place named, and 
she was obliged to content herself with 
thinking about it as she sat over her 
needlework, the only employment her father 
would tolerate; and she consoled herself 
with the hope that she might pay a visit 
there in the spring. 

From time to time she received letters 
from Mrs. Harrop* But, alas and alas 
for human nature ! Mrs. Harrop was very 
happy and very busy, dreadfully pre- 
occupied with her husband, her household, 
the farm, and her schools ; and though she 
loved Constance as dearly as ever, still 
these things lay on the surface of her 
daily life, and occupied all the material 
time of every day: Constance was not 
mixed up with them, and could only feel 
sympathy and interest' in them at a dis* 
tance. There was no fault in this, for one 
of the limitations of human nature is that it 
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can only be in one place at a time; and its 
horizon, as far as it can see, even with the 
best of telescopes, is very limited indeed. 

Mrs. Harrop's letters were the only little 
bits of brightness that came to Constance 
from without; still she could not help 
feeling the difference between these cordial, 
cheering letters, coming from a woman 
placed in the midst of active duties de- 
pending upon her for their fulfilment, and 
that sweet intoxicating sympathy, "the 
wine of life," distilled from the exclusive 
affection of a heart at leisure and a life 
unoccupied by other claims. 

Still it was, beyond all doubt, a far better 
state of things for Mrs. Harrop, and not 
altogether worse for Constance. It was 
expedient that she should gain strength to 
lead her own life without the stimulus of 
emotion. Our friends may lift us up when we 
stumble, and support us over the dark and 
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rugged passes in our pilgrimage ; but none, 
not the truest lover or most devoted friend, 
may carry another through life. We must 
each walk on alone, and bear our own 
burden. 

But dreary as the life of Constance seemed 
to outward appearance, she was not un- 
happy. She had the undoubting conviction 
that she was in her right place, and doing 
precisely the work that it was necessary 
she should do — ^the work incumbent upon 
her, and which could not be delegated to 
another ; and no work of clearly recognised 
duty is so wearjdng as the "unchartered 
freedom" to please ourselves. The obliga- 
tion of duty is the law of spiritual gravity 
which keeps our life coherent. 

Constance was, however, only nineteen ; 
and this revered sense of duty, although the 
ruling principle of her life, and growing in 
strength and clearness every day, still, as yet, 
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it worked within her half-unconsciously, 
and was not so j&r developed as to make 
her independent of human motives; and^ 
in truth, a human motive was &r the 
most distinct and articulate in her own 
heart. The human motive that gave a 
sweet ideality to the weary dulness of 
her material life was the thought of PhiUip. 
Of course she had taken to herself the 
blame of all that had been done or said un- 
generous or cruel at their last interview, 
and had long since come to regard him with 
the deep pity and admiration due to a true- 
hearted and unfortunate lover. She could 
not turn back from her own course — she 
might not marry him — ^that was a matter of 
destiny from which there was no appeal ; but 
love him she might, and love him she did, 
with all the idolatry of a first passion, which 
sees neither beginning of time nor end of 
days, but believes devoutly in its own 
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eternity. She worshipped him, she idealized 
him ; and it is quite needless to say that the 
Phillip Marchmont of her imagination bore 
not the slightest trace of resemblance to the 
Mr. Phillip Marchmont of actual life. 

Her whole aim was to make herself 
worthy of him — ^her one idea to become 
what Phillip would approve. This thought 
carried her through the hours of durance 
she had to pass in the dull and only half- 
warmed parlour during the months of that 
dreary winter. 

She bidlt bright castles in the air of how, 
when Phillip was married — an event she 
had brought herself to look upon with 
pleasure — she would become the friend 
of his wife. PhiUip was to bring her, and 
to present her to Constance with words of 
noble and loyal affection, claiming her for a 
friend and sister to them both. Constance 
felt her heart beat warmly to this appeal. 
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and she thought how much dearer than any 
sister Phillip's wife would be. 

She pictured her fuU of sweet, womanly 
tenderness, who would recognise in her 
present happiness the fruit of another's self- 
renunciation, and endeavour, by her love 
and sympathy, to compensate to her for 
what she had given up; and how Phillip 
would stand beside them, rejoicing in this 
perfect friendship and sisterhood between 
the two women he loved best in the 
world. 

It must be observed, that although Con- 
stance was quite willing that Phillip should 
love his wife, and be quite happy and con- 
tented with her, yet she still asserted her 
consciousness of having once held the first 
place with him, which she had resigned, 
but from which she had never been deposed ; 
and there was a subtle, unacknowledged 
hope that, although Phillip might love 
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anotlier, it was not to be quite so much as he 
would have loved Constance could he have 
obtained her. 

Then she continued the romance, and 
pictured them surrounded by their chil- 
dren. She endowed them all with 
beauty and good gifts, like a fairy god- 
mother. She settled that one should be 
named after her, and that she would adopt 
it, and that it should be allowed to live 
with her altogether. To make amends for 
this, be it said, she had bestowed upon 
them a patriarchal number of children, 
in order that they might spare one without 
being unnatural. 

Then she imagined herself becoming an 
old lady, and this adopted daughter grown 
up a beautiftil young creature, sought 
in marriage by a young nobleman every 
way worthy of her; and then she would 
endow her with Royton Hall for a wedding 
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present, and go to live with them, and 
bring up their chUdren, and die at last a 
beloved old grandmamma ! 

This was the romance spun out with 
bright shining sunbeams, day after day, 
with which Constance enlivened the gloomy 
discomfort of those winter months. Such 
was her outer life — such was her inner life ; 
and so tune passed on untU the fifth of 
May, when one morning the postman 
brought a letter for which he demanded 
double postage. 



CHAPTER X. 



The eyes of Constance were anxiously 
fixed upon her father, as he read through 
this letter ; her heart beat so strongly that 
it might have ahnost been heard. 

He gave it to her across the table, saying, 
" This is news, indeed." He looked at her 
with a kind of pity, and there was a gentle 
inflection in the tone of his voice, that at 
any other time would have struck her; as 
it was, however, all her attention was en- 
grossed by the letter. 

It was written in a style of expansive- 
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ness very different from the dry brevity of 
Mr. Marchmont's usual communications, 
and announced the singular satisfaction he 
felt in being able to communicate the mar- 
riage of his son PhiUip with the young and 
beautiful Miss Ainslie. He went off into 
a long genealogical digression upon her 
family and antecedents. The main fact ap- 
peared to be, that her father had been the 
son of Sir Jonas Sefton, of Launston Hall, 
in Kent ; but he was dead, and her mother, 
left with three daughters, had brought them 
up in the greatest elegance and gentility* 
One of the sisters was married to a rich 
colonel in India. None of them appeared 
to have much money, but were moving, 
according to his account, in the best society. 
Miss Ainslie had been much sought after, 
had received distinguished offers of mar- 
riage, but had refused them all for the sake 
of Phillip. There had been much opposi- 
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tion at first, on the part of her own feimily, 
who looked higher for her, but the ' nipther 
at length had yielded to the united entrea- 
ties of the young people, &c. &c. 

Then followed an account of the amiable 
condescension of her uncle, the Baronet, who, 
unable to be present at the ceremony, sent 
the bride an elegant silver inkstand, and an 
invitation to visit him at Launston Hall. 

Mr. Marchmont's satisfaction and pride 
in this connexion were evidently genuine^ 
but it was only an introduction to the real 
gist of the letter. He could not so far 
forget his natural instinct for business as 
not in some way to bring in his own 
interest. 

There was a postscript, in which he 
announced that he proposed running down 
to the Chauntry for a few days at the be- 
ginning of the week, as he wished to con- 
sult Charles upon a certain affair of im- 
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portance. Also, he added, tliat if quite 
agreeable to Miss Constance, Phillip and 
his bride would spend a couple of days 
with her on their way to Laanston 
Hall. 

The marriage of Phillip had been the 
foundation of all her day-dreams for many 
months, and yet, now that it was come to 
pass, her heart contracted with a pang. It 
was a hard, sharp reality that she could no 
longer invest with romance ; she had loved 
Phillip's wife dearly in her imagination, 
but she felt an instinctive antipathy to the 
" young and beautiful Miss Ainslie" of flesh 
and blood. The sudden announcement of 
his marriage revealed to her how much she 
had cherished the idea that she still held 
the first place in his heart. AU these 
emotions resolved themselves into a flood 
of bitter tears, to conceal which she hastily 
retired to her own room. 
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Her &ther allowed her to remain there 
in peace for at least a quarter of an hour; 
he felt very sorry for her, and began, as 
usual, to reflect upon the evil fate that had 
pursued him from his youth up, in the 
course of which he forgot aU about Con- 
stance, who indeed seemed to him only one 
more item in the cruelty with which des- 
tiny had uniformly treated him. 

Hift thoughts gradually reverted to pre- 
sent matters — to the extreme annoyance of 
having to receive visitors — ^the ruinous ex- 
pense it would be to feed and lodge so 
many. persons; also, he did not like the 
thought of sedng Mr. Marchmont, from 
whom, however, he determined strictly to 
conceal his secret, if he could. Mr. March- 
mont, as he knew from experience, had a 
mesmeric power of attracting secrets, and 
making the person he was conversing with 
reveal them in spite of himself. He then 
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began to wonder what could keep Constance 
so long ; and falling readily back into his 
long-indulged habit of worrying, he called 
her, and as she did not answer, he went up- 
stairs to knock at her door, and desire her 
to come down directly. 

Poor Constance stopped crying as quickly 
as she could, bathed her face, and after 
waiting a few moments in the hope that 
the traces of her tears would grow fainter, 
complied at last with the reiterated calls 
that were made for her. 

" Really, Constance, I cannot think why 
you shut yourself up in your own room so 
constantly, especially when there is so 
much to advise about. I am sure I do not 
know how we are to aflford to entertain so 
many people at rack and manger. It will 
be a terrible expense." 

" Oh, no, papa; aunt Margaret never used 
to* make any difficulty when you and Mr. 
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Marchmont used to come down to stay 
here. I think it is very friendly of Phillip 
to bring his wife to see us. It mil be a 
pleasant change for you." 

" We cannot afford to entertain fine com- 
pany, child ; we must be frugal, very frugal." 

" We will be as frugal as you please when 
they are gone again, but we must not dis- 
grace our hospitality ; and as it is a thing 
that must be gone through with, it will be 
the best for Nanny and me to undertake 
the management, and order things as my 
aunt used to do. The extra expense I will 
defray myself." 

Constance looked and spoke with a quiet 
decision that took an immediate effect on 
Charles which at once pained and surprised 
her. Instead of offering any opposition, he 
drew back like a rebuked child, and began 
whimpering that she should be so cross, 
and declaring that they would both come 
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to the workhouse. But from that moment 
he evidently clung to her, as the one that 
was to stand between him and all the harm 
there might come to pass from the dreaded 
visitors, Nanny and Constance were allowed 
to settle everything as they chose. 

As the day for Mr. Marchmont's arrival 
came on, Charles Herbert's nervous dread 
increased. He could not bear Constance out 
of his sight, and he seemed to feel no safety 
except in her presence. 

At length Mr. Marchmont arrived. It 
was three days before PhiUip and his wife 
were expected. 

The change in Mr. Marchmont's aspect 
was something remarkable* His face, for 
once in his life, wore a natural expres- 
sion; a broad, irrepressible smile of com- 
placent satisfaction lighted up his stony 
black eyes. It was not a very noble or 
generous expression, but it was, for once, 
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the genuine reflex of what was occupying 
his mind — which was, the pride and satis- 
faction of haying succeeded in sJlymg him*- 
self to a really good family. The secret 
vanity of his whole life had been crowned 
with success, and he made no attempt to 
conceal his feelings, which in itself was 
quite a novel sensation. 

Before he had been an hour in the house, 
he had given them a full description of the 
marriage. There were no less than twenty 
carriages, all the coachmen and footmen 
in their fall -dress livery, with enormous 
bouquets and wedding favours. There was 
quite a crowd round the house to see the 
bride return from church. 

" Is she handsome?" asked Constance, at 
the first pause in his discourse. 

^'Handsome? She is lovely! and the 
most elegant - mannered yoimg lady I ever 
saw ! Her mother, too, is quite a lady of 
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detail of bridal splendour, from the magni- 
ficent wedding-cake, which weighed upwards 
of sixty pounds, to the names and titles of 
the most distinguished guests, always re- 
turning to the crowning glory of "the 
twenty private carriages," with their com- 
plement of coachmen and footmen. 

Constance listened to aU these details 
with a curiosity strangely mingled with 
contempt. She tried to think that it was 
only Mr. Marchmont who was a vulgar, 
vain man. But it was all so different from 
everything that she had imagined for 
Phillip; all her dreams were driven away 
by this display of sugar and silver favours. 
She did not know what to think. Sad and 
oppressed, unable to call up a single scene 
of the romance that had so long occupied 
her thoughts, she lay down that night with 
the feelings that might be supposed of one 
who, having lived in fairy-land, is suddenly 
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disenchanted, and finds himselflying amongst 
the withered leaves and fallen boughs of a 
lonely forest. However, when she awoke 
the next morning, she set about finishing 
the arrangement of the rooms, which had 
been so long disused, and giving to them 
their old accustomed air of comfort. 

It was with a certain magnanimity that 
she busied herself in carrying all that wa« 
best in the house to decorate the rooms 
set apart for the expected visitors. Her 
aunt's dressing -glass, with its frame of 
carved ivory; the japan dressing-box; the 
Indian screen, and the toilet cover of deli- 
cate embroidery. Out of her own room, 
she brought her ebony chair and crimson 
cushion, and a large, old Dresden vase, 
which she filled with whatever flowers and 
green leaves she could gather out of the 
garden ; but the season was backward, and 
there was very little to gather. 
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Charles had refused to have any money 
spent upon the garden. One of his great 
economies had been at the expense of the 
flower-garden, Constance availed herself 
of her new-found authority to have it put 
in some sort of order. She recollected the 
first day she had seen Phillip, and the dis« 
dain with which he had regarded everything 
he saw. At the time it had captivated 
her, as a mark of his superiority ; but now, 
strangely enough, this was the one point 
in all the past that stood out in her 
memory. 

As her task proceeded, she recollected his 
fastidiousness and contempt for whatever 
was not costly and the best of its kind ; and 
she looked round upon the faded carpets^ 
aad somewhat scanty curtains belonging to 
an old-world style of housekeeping ; but the 
oak floors and staircase were polished like 
jet; everything was bright, and clean to 
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perfection, and there was nothing obtrusive 
or out of keeping with the house itself. 

But Constance thought of the elegant 
young bride, and of aU the modern en- 
vironments which Phillip so much appre- 
ciated; she looked upon the result of her 
labours and sighed; she felt, — but she 
would not own to herself what she felt; 
she stifled it down, and went to help old 
Nanny in the kitchen with the pastry and 
cheesecakes, and other articles of fine 
cooking, which would be required. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Marchmont had been 
out inspecting the farm. Charles accom- 
panied him with an obsequious attention, 
intended to conciliate him ; for, alas ! he was 
more than ever in his power; and by an 
agreement for money that had been ad- 
vanced from time to time, over and above 
the stipulated income, Mr. Marchmont had 
secured to himself the power to take pos- 
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session of the Chauntry whenever he 
pleased, at a moment's notice; and to 
Charles it had now become a matter of 
vital importance to be allowed to remain. 
Mr. Marchmont had always said that he 
would never make use of his power to eject 
him ; but this marriage of his son with a 
fashionable young lady had materially 
altered his plans. His son was no longer 
hoping to marry Constance, or to be 
dependent upon her in any way for his 
introduction to the neighbourhood; he 
had made what seemed to be a brilliant 
match, and must be enabled to shine 
worthily beside it. 

Mr. Marchmont, when the settlements 
were being debated, had spoken of " The 
Chauntry lands" as an estate he should 
settle upon his future daughter-in-law and 
her children. To Mrs. Ainslie and her 
family he carelessly mentioned . Charles 
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Herbert as his friend, who Uved there at 
present, the estate having once been in 
thepo»e»i.nofhisfa™ily,l«.vingit^„be- 
understood that he referred to a point of 
remote antiquity. 

The young bride, Mrs. Phillip March- 
mont, when the visit to the Chauntry was 
arranged, was fully impressed with the 
idea that she was going to visit her own 
dower house, and prepared to be sweetly 
aflFable in her manners ; but regarded both 
Charles and Constance as persons far be- 
neath her in the social scale, and whom 
she was going to honour by spending two 
days beneath their roof. 

PhilKp retained a suUen, smouldering 
resentment against Constance, and enjoyed 
the thought of showing her the brilliant 
match he had secured. He felt heartily 
glad she had left him free, and did not in 
the leafit regret her; but he was not the 
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less outraged in his self-love that she 
should have been able to refuse him twice ; 
nor had he ever cordially forgiven his 
father for requiring him to make the last 
attempt. 

His bride ran no risk of offending him 
by her display of affable impertinence to- 
wards Constance. He confided to her 
one day that Constance had been much 
in love with him, they having been brought 
up a good deal together; and that, moved 
chiefly by compassion, he had made her 
an offer, which she was quite willmg to 
accept; but his father had interfered to 
brea^ off the match, from not liking the 
connexion, there being decided insanity in 
the family, besides other objections. 

Phillip's heart smote him for saying this 
when he saw the malicious, eager, cold- 
hearted curiosity vnih wHch his elegant 
lady pursued the subject; on the day 
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appointed for them to arrive at the 
Chauntry, he would willingly have avoided 
the visit if he could, but it was too late ; 
and he could only caution his wife as they 
went along, not to allow Constance to per- 
ceive she was aware of what had passed. 

" Of course not, my dear Phillip," said 
she, putting on her French gloves. "I would 
not be so gauche for the world ; but I con* 
fess I am curious to see with what counte- 
nance she wiU receive you. Poor little 
thing ! I hope she will not be too much 
overcome; it will be a trial to her, no 
doubt." 

Mrs. Phillip Marchmont spoke with smil- 
ing self-sufficiency, and in a thin little 
voice, which would have been shrill had it 
not been carefully modulated by gover- 
nesses and elocution masters, and the hard-^ 
ness of its timbre disguised by the infantine 
tone to which she had been taught to pitch 
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it. Her words fell from the tip of her lips, 
and she had a little laugh, which she had 
been told was captivating and sweet; but 
to dispassionate hearers it narrowly escaped 
being a giggle. 

" You do not think there is any danger 
that she will poison me, do you ?" she asked, 
a moment afterwards, with affected alarm. 
*' Those mad people are never safe. I 
am dreadfully afraid of anything like 
insanity." 

" My dear Henrietta, you are under a 
mistake. I never said that Constance — 
Miss Herbert — was mad. I told you that 
insanity was in the family, which is quite a 
different thing. You will find Miss Herbert 
a superior and highly cultivated young 
woman." 

Phillip spoke as he felt — annoyed. His 
wife looked at him with her inquisitive grey 
eyes, and then falling back in the comer of 
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the chaise, she said, with an appearance of 
pique, — 

*^ Ah ! I see how it is. You have been 
more in love with her than yon wiU own, 
and you are already making comparisons 
between us." 

" And do you not think the comparison 
must be in your own favour ?" replied he, 
kissing the tips of her straw-coloured gloves 
with great gallantry. "I assure you I 
never felt so proud in my life as I 
am at the thought of presenting you to 
her." 

^^I do not see that her dislike or ap- 
proval signifies to me in the least," replied 
the fair bride, with some disdain ; " indeed, 
any expression of her opinion can only be 
regarded as impertinent." 

Phillip dropped the subject. One of his 
father's maxims was, " Never contend with 
women," and he instinctively adopted it. 
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Shortly afterwards, the chaise turned down 
the lane that led to the Chauntry. 

"Is it not a quaint old place?" said 
Phillip, somewhat anxious to ascertain its 
eflfect on his bride. 

"Yes; but I expected something more 
baronial, more like Haddon." 

Any other time she would have declared 
it charming, but her amiability had been 
somewhat acidulated. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Chablbs Herbebt, Mr. Marchmont, and 
Constance, were all waiting in the porch to 
welcome the new comers. The eyes of the 
two women naturally sought each other. 
Constance, in her black dress, without a 
particle of ornament, except the narrow 
cambric ruff, which was scarcely whiter 
than the fair, flexible neck it encircled, 
looked so gracefully noble that Mrs. Phillip 
Marchmont felt a pang of envy, which was 
the homage of instinct to her superiority. 
The moment afterwards came the reassuring 
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consciousness of her own elegance, and the 
conyiction that she must appear a very 
fine lady beside this young woman in the 
provinces. 

Constance emln'aced her guest with a 
warmth that was meant to convey all the 
thoughts that had been occupying her 
heart, but her emotion would not allow 
her to speak. She looked at the woman 
who was in the possession of the happy 
destiny that might have been hers, with an 
intense sympathy. At the first glance she 
thought her as lovely as an angel, and aU 
the elaborate elegance of her toilet seemed 
in accordance with the mignenne prettiness 
of her style. Her face was small and 
childlike, with dazzling little teeth, and 
thin coral lips that were parted in a never- 
ending smile. A profusion of light golden 
ringlets fell down beneath her bonnet, and she 
had the complexion of a beautiful wax doll. 
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A dispassionate observer might have 
seen at a glance that she was a great 
fool, and discerned traces of ttn obstinate 
temper underneath all the smiles and 
dimples that played round her mouth. 
Her bright grey eyes, too, had a gleam of 
maliciousness. But Constance was not 
dispassionate. She had made a romance 
about Phillip's bride, and was engrossed by 
her own ideas. She turned from his wife 
to Phillip, and gave him her hand with 
frank and noble cordiality, saying, "You 
are very good to bring her to see us so 
soon." 

The grasp of her hand was full of the 
friendliest welcome, if Phillip could have 
read it, but Phillip could only feel awkward 
and embarrassed ; he did not know what to 
say, Charles Herbert had thrown off his 
dressmg-gown, and attired himself with 
care for the occasion, and Mrs. Phillip was 
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agreeably surprised to find so fine a gentle- 
man waiting to receive her. 

As to Mr. Marchmont, he kissed her 
with an ostentation of fatherly affection, 
and made minute inquiries about the jour- 
ney, all which the young lady received with 
the pretty minauderies of a spoiled child. 

She made Phillip carry her dressing- 
case, and gave emphatic injunctions to 
her maid to see that nothing was left 
in the chaise; then, gathering up the 
skirt of her delicate silk dress, and daintily 
holding her embroidered handkerchief and 
vinaigrette, she at length tripped up the 
old stone steps with an air that she intended 
should be irresistibly fascinating to the 
three gentlemen. 

As they were crossing the hall, she 
turned to Constance, with the air of one 
who is poUtely addressing another person's 
femme de chambre, and said, 

l2 
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"Perhaps you will be good enough to 
show me my room." 

Constance felt surprised at the tone and 
the manner, but she did not comprehend 
the premeditated impertinence they were 
intended to indicate. 

*' Certainly, it is this way ; but do not 
think of dressing; there is no one but 
ourselves, and dinner will be on the table 
directly. I ordered it punctually, for I 
know of old that Phillip does not like to 
wait for dinner." 

" I cannot possibly sit down this figure ; 
Dawson would be in despair. Dressing for 
dinner is a point mamma always insisted 
upon, and Phillip likes it. Will you tell 
him that I have requested dinner may be 
delayed for half-an-hour? And if you wiU 
send Dawson to me, I will make her be as 
expeditious as possible." 

Dawson entered at this moment. 
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" Oh, Dawson, you are there ! You must 
dress me like lightning. Your master is 
impatient for dinner." 

" Can I render any assistance ?" asked 
Constance, good-naturedly. " I hope you 
wUl feel at home, and ask for anything you 
want." 

"Oh, thank you! I dare say we shall 
manage charmingly ; everything looks very 
nice. Now, Dawson, quick! I will wear 
my light blue silk and blonde flounces." 

The mistress and the maid became alike 
engrossed by the mysteries of the toilet, 
and did not bestow the least attention 
upon Constance ; who, after quietly glancing 
round to see that nothing else was wanted, 
left the room. 

Phillip took the announcement of the 
delay with the most amiable complaisance, 
and even declared that he should take 
advantage of it to make his own toilet; 
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for, "you see," said he, "Henrietta has 
always been accustomed to live in a certain 
style. She and her mother always dressed 
for dinner, even when they were alone, and 
two footmen always waited," 

" I fear the dinner will not improve with 
waiting," said Constance, as the two elderly 
gentlemen stood yawning with ennui and 
hunger at being kept so much beyond their 
natural hour of dining. 

"Ah! you see, Miss Constance, the 
aristocracy have their own way of doing 
everything, and a proper style of dress for 
every time of the day ; we in the country 
cannot be expected to understand those 
niceties, but Mrs. Phillip has lived in the 
midst of those things all her life. But you 
have not told me what you think of her. 
Is she not a beautiful creature? I 
am sure you will find her a most affable 
and charming companion, when you come 
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to lnow more of her. A little high 
at first, perhaps; but that will wear 
off." 

Before Constance could make any reply 
to this address, the young bride made her 
appearance^ elegantly attired in a low sky*? 
blue sUk dress and blonde flounces, with 
her hair elaborated into a profusion of 
ringlets. She tripped up to the two gentle- 
men, and said, with a sweetness that ex« 
asperated Constance,—- 

« Ah, I have kept you from dinner, and 
Phillip says I am. very naughty ; but you 
win not scold ine, ^ you?" 

Charles Herbert murmured some polite 
speech that was inaudible; but Mr. March- 
mont seemed enchanted, and kissed her 
hand as he presented his arm to lead her to 
dinner. 

Phillip was preparing to take in Con- 
stance, when bis wife called him off to 
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pick up her scarf, which she had purposely 
let fall. 

At length they were all seated at table. 
Old Nanny was furious at the insult 
that had been offered to her dinner, which, 
although exceUent at the beginning, had 
greatly deteriorated by the long delay* 
Constance certainly sat at the head of the 
table and did the honours as mistress of 
the house, but she was completely thrown 
into the shade by Mrs. Phillip, who en- 
grossed everybody's attention by her chat- 
tering and minavderies^ which seemed a 
source of perfect admiration to her husband 
and father-in-law. 

Constance, who had shrmed PhiUip in her 
heart with so much reverence, and had led 
her life with the view to makmg it worthy 
of his approval, and who had considered 
herself, in her loving humility, as quite 
unequal to him, wondered how he could 
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tolerate so much affectation and ill-breeding ; 
but she had not yet got the length of 
blaming him. 

When the two ladies retired after dinner, 
the young bride, having no one else to 
speak to, entertained Constance with the 
details of all the wedding splendour of 
which she had been the object, and de- 
scribed with minuteness all the articles of 
her wedding outfit, not omitting a single 
dress, or the glory of a single feather. 
After the cambric and the lace and the 
embroidery had been described, she launched 
out into the chapter of wedding presents, 
which were enumerated and embellished 
with all the flowers of rhetoric that could be 
lavished upon them. To listen to her, one 
might have imagined that the entire uni- 
verse had no other object but to glorify 
Mrs. Phillip Marchmont. She rattled on 
for nearly an hour in this strain, when. 
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suddenly starting up from the sofa, she 
exclaimed,— 

" I wish you would let me see over the 
house; I feel quite curious to see it. It looks 
such a dear, quaint old-world place; and 
as it is my dower house, I feel a double 
interest in it. I suppose you have lived 
here a long time?" 

"But — ^yes! the house belongs to us. 
It has been in the family for many genera- 
tions," 

" Ah, indeed !" replied Mrs. Phillip, with 
a sweet smile ; " but I assure ydu that this 
house was settled upon me on my marriage 
by that dear old Mr. Marchmont, who is a 
perfect love of a father-in-law ! He thinks 
that he cannot do enough for me. From 
his description, I expected to see something 
more imposing ; but it is a charmingly 
quaint old place, and you keep it in ex^ 
cellent order. K we settle near here, I shaE 
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often come and see how you go on. I con- 
sider you as my own tenant !" 

It would be difficult to express the shock 
which this speech caused to Constance. 
The words carried conviction with them, 
and were a key to much that had perplexed 
her. She did not for a moment doubt the 
truth of what Mrs. Phillip said. She felt 
choked and suffocated, and could not reply 
one word. The other, perceiving her con- 
fusion, said, with an affectation of con- 
cern: — 

"Dear me! I hope I have not touched 
upon any family mystery? Perhaps I 
should not have mentioned it ; but I could 
not imagine that what was the subject of my 
marriage settlement could be a secret !" 

" My father seldom speaks to me about 
business. I was not aware of the transfer,'^ 
replied Constance, with as much composure 
as she could command. " It is natural you 
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should wish to see the house. Will you 
come now?" 

In addition to her curiosity to see her 
" dower house," as she called it, Mrs. Phillip 
felt a great comfort in mortifying Constance ; 
and there was something in the present 
situation that was extremely satisfactory 
and pleasant to her. 

" I confess I should like to see the house, 
if you are equal to showing it ; and, after 
all, it is perhaps as well that you should 
know how things really stand." 

This was said with a sweet snule, and in 
the most innocent baby- voice: the words 
seemed to drop like small pearls from the 
tip of her lips. She rose as she spoke, and 
Constance, by a proud effort, commanded 
her trouble, and rose also. She lighted a 
bed-candle and preceded her guest. 

They went through all the rooms except 
the one that had belonged to Margaret. 
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"What is that? why may I not enter 
there ?" said Mrs. Phillip, in her spoiled- 
child way. 

" That room was my aunt's," replied Con- 
stance, in a low tone. 

" Oh ! and I suppose you are romantic, 
and keep it shut up as she left it. Is there 
not a curious oratory, with a beautifiil 
painted window, attached to it?" 

" There is a room that was once an 
oratory ; but it is a simple closet, with 
wHte-washed waUs, and the window is very 
simple also." 

" Phillip has told me so much about it, 
that he quite touched my imagination. 
Your aunt was a very superior woman, I 
have heard." 

The eyes of Constance flashed, and she 
felt inclined to make a scornful protest ; but 
a profound contempt, in which, however, 
there was no bitterness — only a perfectly 
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jurt estimate of her visitor — stopped her, 
and she remained sUent. 

They had now seen all the house, except 
the part occupied by the &rmer and his 
£^mily, and as Mrs. Phillip had pretty weQ 
gratified her unpertinence, she the more 
readily consented to return to the sitting- 
room, where the gentlemen had adjourned 
for coffee. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The remainder of the evening passed hea- 
vUy enough. Mrs. Phillip sat upon the 4sofa 
and coquetted with her husband, showing 
off her minauderies for the benefit of 
Constance ; the two elder gentl^nen were 
playing piquet at a table apart ; Constance 
sat silently knitting, for no one seemed to 
need her conversation. 

At length bed-time came ; and alone in 
her own room, Constance was at liberty to 
sit down amid the ruin of all her day- 
dreams. Phillip's wife, whom she was to 
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have taken to her heart as a sister, was a 
silly, selfish woman, about whom she could 
make no sort of charitable illusion. How 
could Phillip have been so blinded, so im- 
posed upon, as to admire her! He could 
not read her character, or else surely he 
would have interposed to shield Constance 
from her petty malice. 

In vain she looked bapk through every 
incident of the day ; she could not find one 
single instance of kindness or consideration, 
or even an indication that he remembered 
the past. She wept bitterly, with a child- 
like sense of unhappiness, and a faith in 
tears that people lose as they grow older in 
sorrow. But blaming Phillip was not the 
way to grow comforted herself, and she 
began to take herself to task. It was she 
who was selfish and exigeante. How should 
Phillip understand all the petty jealousies 
and rivalries of women ? His attention to 
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his wife was all right and natural ; she tried 
to praise him for it. Then the thought 
crept in, that perhaps Phillip had married 
in pique ; men always felt bitterly mortified 
by a refusal ; and how should he know her 
entire and intense devotion to him? She 
had been cold, haughty, unlovable. If 
Phillip had married unhappily, it was all 
her fault — she had been the cause of all ! 

When she had reached this pitch in her 
meditations, and was able cordially to blame 
herself, she felt comforted. Phillip was still 
excellent — all she had ever thought him^ 
and, in addition, was in imminent risk (as 
she thought) of being made very unhappy 
by the wife he had chosen; so much the 
more was there need for her to be faithful to 
him : he would yet need and value her friend- 
ship. She would trample down her own self- 
ishness, and be noble and strong for his sake ! 

Kesolutely she strove to shut her eyes to 
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the actual fact of things. It is only the 
highest stage of heroism that can admit the 
wedge which begins the separation between 
us and our cherished idols. We try to 
uphold them in their shrines, arid cannot 
let them fall long after we have discovered 
that " there is no help in them." 

The next morning there was to be a long 
ride, to show Mrs. Phillip the estate and 
surrounding country. 

Constance excused herself from accom- 
panying them, and her plea was readily ad- 
mitted: no one wanted her. Mrs. Phillip 
went upstairs to get ready, and Constance 
stood at the parlour window, gazing out 
upon the " Nun^s Walk," when Phillip en- 
tered the room. 

*' Oh, Constance, will you trust me with 

the key of Aunt Margaret's room? Hen- 
rietta has set her heart upon seeing the 
oratory." 
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He paused in some coiiAision ; the incon- 
venience of his request seemed suddenly to 
strike him. 

"You see," he continued, in a tone of 
apology, "she is such a child, and has 
been spoiled all her life. She is different to 

you." 

He looked at her as he said this with an 
expression she well remembered, and the 
tone of his voice was gentle, — such as it had 
been m the old days of their mtimacy. It 
had been his great charm, and it had not 
lost its spell ; it signified, however, no more 
than that he wished to soften his abrupt- 
ness, much as he would have begged pardon 
of a stranger against whom he had pushed 
accidentally. 

To Constance, however, it seemed an 
indication that he still cared for her. 

Before she could reply, however, Mr. 
Marchmont came to say that the horses had 

m2 
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been brought round. Mrs. PhiUip .entered 
immediately after him, equipped in a beau- 
tiful riding-habit, and the most becoming 
hat and plume imaginable. Constance went 
to the porch to see them mount. Mrs. 
Phillip took an immense time to draw on 
her gloves, and to mount on her saddle, and 
it was then a long time before she would 
dispense with the assiduities of the three 
gentlemen. 

She certainly looked a very pretty crea- 
ture, and sat her horse remarkably well. 
She was in high spirits, and laughed a little 
silvery laugh as she nodded to Constance, 
and hoped that no one would run away 
with her in their absence ! 

This laugh jarred horribly on Constance, 
who stood there feeling herself belonging to 
nobody, of no consequence to any one — 
bitter tears sprang to her eyes. Yes ! this 
was her place — alone, and left outside all 
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the circles that loving hearts draw round 
home. What had she ever done that it 
should be so? Why was she to be treated 
like a criminal and an outcast? She felt 
proudly that she was worth so much more 
than that smiling, malicious woman who 
had just rode away ; that she could be so 
good, and strong, and loving, in all the 
relations from which she was cut off for 
ever; and with every pulse in her heart 
beating and throbbing with passionate 
life, she was condemned to a long, dreary, 
joyless stagnation ! Oh, how cruel and un- 
just the universe seemed! A blind, deaf 
fate ruling all ; nothing to appeal to — ^no- 
thing to pray to — all the agony of her 
bleeding heart of no account or significance, 
except to her own sense of suffering ! AU was 
purposeless, olgectless, bewndermg misery! 
The teaching of her aunt, and exhortation 
to trust a Heavenly Father, who afflicts in 
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wisdom, and pities His cliildren, and hears 
them when they caU upon Him : — all this 
belief, which had hitherto built up her 
courage, and lam at the bottom of her 
sorrow, was now swept away, and seemed 
a wild mocking fancy* A black, frightful 
atheism fell upon her soul. Where was 
God, that she should believe in Him? The 
horror of desolation fell upon her; she was 
alone^ and her own misery was the only 
reality she could grasp. 

But even at this moment the sense of her 
own suffering faded before the sharp, eold, 
spiritual darkness which closed round her, 
killing all faith in the meaning which she 
had hitherto discerned in life. This struck 
upon her soul with an ineffable pang, be^ 
yond any sorrow that had befsrllen her. It 
was the opening of a " lower deep," which 
threatened to swallow her down, quick. The 
horror of that moment was unspeakable; 
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she looked round in mad affright : the trees, 
the fields, the country, the singing birds, 
all suddenly seemed to stand out in hard 
mechanical reality, devoid of any other 
meaning than what appeared. No, there 
was no refuge, none; no God, no help, no 
hope! 

She staggered into the garden, and fling- 
ing herself upon the damp grass, she 
shrieked aloud in her despair. She alone, 
alive and conscious in the midst of a hard, 
stony, unconscious universe. The mad, 
unspeakable Fear clove the depths of her 
soul like lightning ; it was not to be endured 
and live. Stunned and blasted she lay 
upon the grass : consciousness for a while 
gave way. 

She was at last aroused by Nanny, who 
had come out to seek her. 

" Oh ! Miss Constance, what are you 
domg, to lie there without bonnet or shawl ? 
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How can you be so imprudent ! You will 
have caught your death of cold." 

Constance started to her feet with an air 
of bewilderment. 

"Oh! good gracious, Miss Constance, 
you look dreadful ! have you seen a spirit ? 
Come in and go to bed ; you are not fit to 
be up." 

"Oh! no, I am quite well; how long 
have they been gone ?" 

" I win ten you what it is," replied the 
old woman ; " I was with your aunt, who is 
gone, in all her troubles, and I know the 
look of them again in you. You are just 
fretting yourself to death for the sake of a 
selfish, good-for-nothing, set-up jackanapes 
— ^let him be as he is, he is not worth your 
minding, nor his fine lady-wife (who is no 
lady at all) either." 

A strange smile passed over the face of 
Constance; that grief had quite been ab- 
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sorbed in the horror that, like deep sleep, 
had fallen upon her, 

" That is a very little thing, Nanny." 
*' Well, that is right ; I am glad you can 
think so ; but now come in-doors and change 
your things." 

Nanny led her like a child into her own 
room, and made her lie down, enjoming her 
upon no account to rise until she came to 
call her. No sooner had the door closed 
behind old Nanny, than Constance arose 
from the bed, and scarcely conscious of what 
she did, knelt down with the instinct of 
habit, and buried her face in the bed clothes. 
She uttered no words, but there she knelt 
in her helplessness and deep need ; the tears 
fell heavily down her cheeks like strong 
rain; they were her only utterance. By 
degrees the violence of them abated, the 
calm of exhaustion fell upon her, and she 
slept. 
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It was late in the day when she awoke; 
the storm had overpast, but it had left her 
weak and broken. 

" Cast me not away from Thy presence," 

rose ahnost unconsciously from her lips. 

The deep dread that had fallen upon her 
made all other sorrow that the world 
contained appear as nothing in compa^ 
rison. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Old Nakht entered with a cup of warm 
jelly, aad a plate of her own peculiar 
biscuits, which were as thin and as white 
as writing paper. 

" Dear, dear ; now, Miss Constance, did I 
not beg of you to lie still. You are not 
one bit fit to be up; but drink this before 
you begin to dress. I expect they will be 
back before long." 

"Oh! thank you, Nanny, this is very 
good." 

" I am glad of it, darling; but now keep 
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up your spirits, and do not give in to 
that conceited, upstart little madam. She 
will think you are fretting after her hus- 
band, for I'll be bound she knows that he 
came courting to you before ever there was 
a thought about her; that fine mincing 
waiting-maid of hers has been asking me no 
end of questions about you, but I made 
short work with her, and begged her to go 
to her lady's chamber, for that I could not 
cook with the like of her looking on." 

"Well, Nanny, I am all the better for 
that jelly; and I wiU dress now, if you will 
stop and help me." 

^" I reckon she wiU be dressing when she 
comes ; she is made up of fine clothes ; but, 
Miss Constance, could you not smarten 
yourself up a little ? You have plenty of 
chains and brooches, and I cannot bear to 
see you put out with her finery." 

"No, Nanny, they would not suit 
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mourning, and I dare say she enjoys being 
better dressed than I am, so why should I 
hinder her? People do not get much to 
make them happy in this world.'* 

" Indeed they do not ; and it seems to me 
as if everybody got hold of what does not 
suit them, and would have made somebody 
else glad enough. But I will tell you how 
it is; — ^those who don't want a thing are 
sure to have it, and those who want, must 
not have. Things are queerly ordered in 
this world." 

Old Nann)'- was not a sceptic, nor a 
grumbler in general, but she was very in- 
dignant to see the manner in which her 
young lady was treated. She considered 
PhiUip a false-hearted, worthless fellow, 
quite beneath her mistress; but that did 
not prevent her being very jealous of his 
want of attention to her. 

" Miss Constancy you look just perished. 
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I doubt you caught a cold. You must 
wrap yourself well up. You can wear ' this 
scarf, it will keep you warm." And Nanny 
unwrapped a sumptuous crimson Cashmere 
scarf, which she put carefuUy round Con- 
stance. She did not leave heir until she 
had puUed the most comfortable easy chair 
« close to the fire, and seen Constance seated 
in it; aild even then she lingered about the 
room, unwilling that she should be left 
alone. 

The riding party did not arrive until it 
was quite dusk. Their ride had been ex- 
tended to show Mrs. Phillip more of the 
country, and to call upon the family at 
Willesdale Chase, who were old jfriends of 
Charles Herbert's, and distant connexions 
of Mrs. Phillip's. 

Of course, no dinner could be thought of 
until Mrs. Phillip had adorned herself to 
her heart's content. On this day it pleased 
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her to affect a pretty rustic simplicity, and 
at the end of three-quarters of an hour, she 
made her appearance in white muslin, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, and white roses 
in her hair. 

She was in high spirite, and a very good 
temper. A fashionable, portionless girl like 
herself might well be delighted to find her- 
seK possessed of a beautiful estate, in ad- 
dition to all the eclat of being a bride, and 
all the flattery and admiration which her 
husband and father-in-law had lavished 
upon her. Her vain little head was com- 
pletely turned. She entered the parlour, 
where Constance was dreamily waiting, with 
a mincing affectation of amiability. 

"Are we not shameftil people to have 

« 

kept away so long I What have you done 
with yourself all the day? Phillip and I 
were wondering whether any one would 
have made a descent upon the house, and 
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carried you and old Nanny off to America! 
But what a superb scarf! Where did you 
get it?" 

She appeared to consider it quite impos- 
sible that Constance could possess anything 
valuable or handsome. Her tone of sur- 
prise was much what it would have been if 
she had discovered the same article in the 
possession of her maid. She could not 
endure to see any one else possess what she 
did not. 

" Oh, Phillip I" she cried, in a childish, 
petted voice; "I must have a Cashmere 
scarf like this. I cannot exist without 
one." 

Phillip did not appear to hear; but 
Charles Herbert said, " I am sure Constance 
will be very glad to give you hers, since 
you admire it. It is one I brought from 
India myself long ago." 

Constance made no reply to this proposal ; 
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and Mrs. Phillip, though she looked cove- 
tously at the costly scarf said, " Oh ! I could 
not think of robbing Constance ; it is too pre- 
cious for one woman to give to another." 

The summons to dinner cut short the 
conversation, which had reached a some- 
what embarrassing point. After dinner, 
the evening passed much as the previous 
one had done, in that Mrs. Phillip engrossed 
all the talk and all the attention. Charles 
Herbert, however, instead of sitting down 
to ecarte^ devoted himself to her, paying 
her the most assiduous attentions, and ilat- 
tering her with a timid deprecating air, as 
if he were endeavouring to pay his court to 
some one who had power to harm him 
greatly. 

Phillip took a book, and seemed inclined 
to sleep; but Mr. Marchmont addressed 
himself to Constance, which his fair 
daughter-in-law no sooner perceived, than 
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sh^ contrived to claim and engross all his 
Notice, throwing Constance completely in 
the shade, as though she were a young 
woman allowed to sit in the parlour on 
sufferance. 

. This behaviour did not mortify Constance 
to-night: she was quite indifferent to itj 
neither, did Phillip's neglect cause her any 
heartache, — that nerve had (at least for the 
present) ceased to quiver. But she was 
greatly troubled , by her father's strange 
and, as it appeared to her, undignified be* 
haviour, " It was so unworthy of his age 
and position; and Mrs. PhiUip received his 
attention with an impertinent, careless 
politeness, which scarcely veiled her con- 
tempt and indifference. The more assidu- 
ously Charles sought to flatter her, the more 
iudifferent the lady became. 

At length she rose, with a slight yawn, 
and said^ " I dare say it would amuse you, 
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Constance, to look at my jewels, and some 
of the beautiful presents I was telling you 
about. Phillip, darling, if you will ring, 
Dawson shall bring my dressing-case, and I 
can pack it at the same time, as we start so 
early to-morrow." 

The dressing-ca?e was brought, and Mrs, 
Phillip displayed, with affected indifference, 
all the glittering ornaments she possessed, 
with the names of all the fine people who 
had presented them, Charles Herbert 
listening and admiring with an anxious 
imbecility of face that struck Constance 
very painfully, 

" There are many beautiful jewels here," 
said he, bowing with old-fashioned gallantry ; 
"but, in my opinion, the owner is the 
greatest gem of them all," 

He so evidently desired to propitiate her, 
that it was piEdnfal to see so young a girl 
treat him with insolent indifference; it 

n2 
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bespoke such a cold, hard nature lying 
underneath those superficial smiles. 

" I hope I shall have better fortune with 
my jewels," said she, as she began to replace 
them in their white satin cases, " than the 
poor dear Marchioness of Tyrawly. You 
must know that she is just the very ugUest 
old woman in the world, and as miserly as 
she is ugly. Her diamond necklace was 
superb; but then her neck, when she 
wore it, was so red and wrinkled, that 
one could think of nothing but Sinbad's 
expedient for making the Rocs descend 
to the Valley of Diamonds! She had a 
star-shaped ornament of sapphires which 
was especially magnificent ; it used to hang 
as a pendant upon her capacious bosom. 
There was a Maltese cross of rubies, the 
like of which has seldom been seen, and a 
tiara set with all manner of the very finest 
stones, besides no end of other ornaments. 
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With all these fine things, she was a stingy, 
miserable old woman, who used to practise 
the most absurd hardships and economies. 
If she would only have sold her least little 
diamond, she might have lived sumptuously 
to her life's end, but she could never have 
found it in her heart to spend the money. 

'* Well, only imagine her despair when all 
these fine jewels were stolen in one night, 
no one knows how, and not. the slightest 
trace has ever been discovered of them, 
from that time to this. They vanished so 
completely and mysteriously that they 
might all have been dissolved, like Cleo- 
patra's pearl. No suspicion fell on any one 
in particular, and so far as can be ascer- 
tained, they have never been offered for 
sale. That great bank robbery took place 
about the same time, which has never been 
discovered either. If the old Marchioness 
would only have offered a fine reward, it 
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would have brought some tidings of them ; 
but, would you believe it, that wretched 
old woman could not be induced to offcr 
any specific sum; she thought the reward 
offered by the bank would serve her pur- 
pose as well. For, she said, when those con- 
cerned in the bank robbery were discovered, 
those who stole her jewels would not be far 
off; the consequence is, that she has kept 
her money and lost her jewels, which were 
worth a king's ransom." 

During this history, Charles Herbert 
exhibited great signs of discomfort, and 
moved listlessly about the room in a manner 
quite inconsistent with his previous devoted 
attention to every word that fell from her 
lips, and was, in fact, quite impolite. Be- 
fore she had concluded, he began to stir the 
fire furiously, and upset the fender and 
fire-irons with a crash extremely startling. 
Everybody made an exclamation of sur- 
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prise. A stop was effectually put to the 
conversation, for Mrs. Phillip, in her alarm, 
snapped the string of a pearl bracelet, 
and the beads went rolling in all directions 
upon the floor, and, of course, every one 
was called upon to assist in recovering them, 
which occupied until bed-time. Contrary 
to his usual habits, Charles Herbert retired 
also, instead of remaining for a time with 
Mr. Marchmont. 

Constance was thankful to be alone, but 
she was too thoroughly worn out to feel at 
once disposed to retire to bed, and wrapping 
herself in her dressing-gown, she sat down 
in a large easy-chair, until she should 
recover a little energy. 

She was aroused by a soft, timid knock 
at her door, which was repeated the moment 
after with a suppressed impatience. She 
rose to open it in some alarm, and found 
her father. 
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He made her a sign to be silent, and 
came in, carefully closing the door after 
him with mysterious caution, 

"Are you ill? is anything the tnatter?" 
she said, anxiously. 

"Hush! no, nothing. Only I wish to 
consult you what we ought to' do about 
Mrs. Phillip." 

" What of her? does she nedd anything?" 

"No," replied Charles, in a solemn 
whisper, placing his candlestick upon the 
dressing-table, and looking with a sort of 
embarrassment at his' daughter. "But 
do you not think that we ought to 
make . her some, present? it seems to me 
that she expects it, and it will conciliate 
her. My dear child, we must conciliate 
her ; it is of the greatest consequence ; and 
I thought if you were to give her your 
Indian scarf that she admired, it would be 
suitable." 
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" I have not the least desire to conciliate 
Mrs. Phillip. There is no reason why she 
is to be conciliated, except that she is very 
disagreeable and ill-bred, which, as she is 
to go away to-morrow, is of little con- 
sequence. That Indian scarf belonged to 
my mother, and I shall certainly not give it 
away to Mrs. Phillip." 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" said Charles, in a 
whimper ; " and you refuse to give up that 
scarf to save you poor old father from 
danger, perhaps from rum; how cruel and 
ungrateful you are ; I never expected such 
conduct from you." 

" If it were to do you any good, I would 
give up anything I possess, and that you 
know quite well, but I shall not give any- 
thing as a bribe to Mrs. Phillip ; it would, 
besides, be entirely useless. If she can cause 
us any annoyance, and if she feels disposed 
to use her power, she will not be withheld 
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by gratitude for a scar^ or for any other 
gift that could be bestowed. You are quite 
mistaken if you fancy she is a woman to be 
' conciliated.' Besides, what is it she can 
do to harm us ?" 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! you are so violent. 
Why do you speak so cross to me? I am 
your father, and you ought to obey me. I 
wiU be obeyed,'' said Charles, in a tone of 
querulous complaint. 

" I have no intention to be either cross 
or violent, but I wish to know what it is 
that you fear from Mrs. Phillip? Can you 
not trust me ?" 

" That I know best — ^she can do us the 
greatest harm, and wb must conciliate her, 
I tell you — she can. Oh, dear! how 
very obstinate you are. She can drive 
us out of this house to-morrow, if she 
chooses." 

Charles spoke this in a nervous despera- 
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tion, and looked anxiously at Constance to 
see how she took it. 

"Who gave her the power? and since 
when has it ceased to be your own 
house ?" 

"That is not your concern; I will not 
be questioned; it was for your good — all 
intended for your good, and you fly out 
upon me in this manner! Oh, dear! oh, 
dear ! I wish I were dead ; I wish I had 
never been bom !" and he began to wring- 
his hands in an excited manner. 

Constance looked at him with anxious 
alarm, he appeared to be at once so feeble 
and so vehement. She endeavoured to 
soothe him, and asked no questions that 
were likely to touch on painful subjects, 
for she ascribed all his dread of Mrs. Phillip 
to a morbid idea which he had taken up, as 
he was constantly taking up others. She 
tried to persuade him to go to bed, pro- 
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mising to think over his proposal before 
morning, and begged him to let her assist 
him to undress. 

Gradually he became more calm, but he 
would not allow her to go near his room ; and 
the very proposal seemed to excite such 
terrible fear in his mind, that she desisted ; 
and having with some difficulty prevailed 
on him to take some medicine which had 
been prescribed for these occasions of ner- 
vous terror, she persuaded him to retire 
to his own room. 

A painful sense of anxiety pressed upon 
her mind ; she felt that trouble was nigh at 
hand, although she was completely in the 
dark as to its nature, or the quarter whence 
it was to arise. It completely withdrew her 
thoughts from her own personal sorrow. 
FuU of vague forebodings, and in deep de- 
pression of spirits, she at length lay down 
in bed : all mental energy or vitality seemed 
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extinct within her ; she fancied she was too 
miserable to sleep, but utterly weary and 
exhausted, she fell into a slumber, through 
which she was still conscious of being very 
miserable ; and her anxiety took the shape 
of an endless argument, — ^the continuation 
of her interview with her father,— which 
she was obliged to pursue the whole night 
without arriving at any conclusion. 

The next morning she rose early; she 
scarcely needed to awake. Breakfast had 
been ordered an hour before the usual time^ 
as Phillip and his wife were to depart 
inunediately afterwards. Before she waa 
dressed, a message was brought from her 
father to beg she would come into his room. 

She found him in bed : ill, and very low. 
He was in such a state of bodily and men- 
tal prostration as to be quite unable to rise. 
He was terrified at the idea of seeing Mrs. 
Phillip again, and he had sent for Constance 
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to entreat her to protect him, and to keep 
Mrs. Phillip out of his room if she should 
wish to bid him good-bye. There was some- 
thing pitiful in this abject, cowardly 
shrinking from the sight of a young girl ; 
but Constance was alarmed at the change 
that had come over him in the course of a 
night: his face looked shrunken, and he 
seemed many years older than on the pre- 
vious day. An expression of anxious im- 
becility marked his countenance and atti- 
tude : he seemed to be breaking up. 

"Be everything that is attentive and 
polite to Mrs. Phillip, for me; do not let 
her be offended, but tell her I am ill. You 
must protect me, Constance, and you must 
conciliate her. I shall not be here long to 
be a charge to any one* Don't let me be 
turned out of this house before I am dead, 
and then it does not matter what becomes 
of me." 
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He spoke in the childish, whining voice 
so distressing to listen to in the aged. 

Constance tried to pacify him — ^promised 
to keep Mrs. PhiUip away if she proposed 
to come, and said she would send Nanny to 
sit with him. When he was a little calmer 
she left him, and went down stairs, resolved 
to obtain some insight into the mysterious 
power which Mr. Marchmont held over 
their destinies. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



There was not the least danger that Mrs. 
Phillip would persecute Charles Herbert 
with any polite attentions. She and her 
husband had had a pretty sharp quarrel, 
the remains of which were not dispersed 
when they assembled at the breakfast-table. 
Mrs. Phillip looked exceedingly cross. All 
the thin sugar of smiling sweetness had 
quite disappeared. She was ahnost ugly, 
and showed how little attraction she would 
possess after the first bloom of gratified 
vanity had worn off. 
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She was rude to her father-in-law, rude 
to Constance, snappish to her husband, and 
occupied the whole of breakfast-time in 
declaring they should be too late for dinner 
at her grandfather's, and wishing that they 
had gone yesterday. 

Phillip looked sulky and annoyed at her 
childish pertinacity, but ate his breakfast 
in silence. Mr. Marchmont looked on with 
his impassible stony eyes, and spoke in his 
softest voice, but made no attempt to divert 
the subject. 

Phillip had lost this his first quarrel; 
not that he particularly cared for the sub- 
ject of it, but it was the first shock his self- 
complacency had ever received. 

The quarrel had begun, like so many 
others, quite by accident. He had said, 
whilst shaving, that it would only be polite 
in them to ask Constance and her father 
to come and see them some time. Mrs. 
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PhiUip chose to resent this as a high breach 
of her privileges to mvite whom she pleased, 
and as a sign that he was still in love with 
that half-mad girl, who, besides, did not 
move in the position of life in which she 
chose to make her acquaintance. She ex^^ 
hibited all the resources which a shrewish 
tongue and a malicious temper can give to 
a cunning, artful woman. 

Phillip's experience in siich warfare was — 
nothing ; and for the present time he bowed 
beneath the torrent of words he had un- 
luckily called forth. He was much afraid 
lest his wife should embarrass him by some 
gratuitous and undisguised insolence to 
Constance ; and he made his peace as well 
as he could by declaring that he never 
wanted to see Constance again, and that he 
had only intended what he proposed as a 
matter of form. But Mrs. Philhp was in 
an ill-humour, and would not cede its 
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privileges a moment sooner than she 
pleased. 

She left the table without apology as soon 
as she had finished her own breakfast. 
Phillip appeared a little relieved. He had 
the grace to feel ashamed of his wife's 
rudeness, and inquired from Constance after 
her father mpre in the old style of their 
intercourse, and expressed a lame sort of 
hope that they might see her when they 
should be settled in their new home. 

But it was too late; Constance was no 
longer to be charmed with looks and tones* 
She had entered upon deeper anxieties than 
any that concerned him. 

The chaise came to the door. Mrs. Phillip 
tripped down, fully equipped for her journey ; 
her maid followed, laden with the innumer- 
able objects that filled the carriage whenever 
her unstress chose to travel. The boxes had 
all been packed upon the chaise, the dress- 
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ing-case with all its treasures was\safely 
bestowed, and then Mt&. Phillip found a 
moment to take leave of her hostess, which 
she did much as though she had been leav- 
ing an inn. 

"Good-bye, Miss Herbert. You have 
given us a pleasant visit. . I fear , we have 
given you much trouble. I shall never pass 
this way without calling. I hope your 
father will soon be better." 

She was busy gathering up the folds of 
her rich silk dress, and stepping into the 
chaise ; both her hands were engaged, 
wliich might be the reason why she did not 
offer to shake hands with Constance; and 
when she was seated, she was so .much 
occupied in arranging all her things, that 
she never looked at her. Mr. Marchmont 
she had already embraced with the affected 
empres^emeni of a dutiful daughter. Phillip 
said, " Good-bye, Constance," and sprang 
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i»'after his wife; the directions were given 
to the post-boys, the door was shut, and 
the chaise drove under the old archway, 
carrying with it all the hopes and dreams 
that had lighted up the life of poor Con- 
stance ! Yes ; she was now entirely with- 
out any illusion or hope about Phillip or 
about his wife. She did not regret it ; but 
she felt very bare and joyless among the 
realities that were left, and amongst which 
she was unprisoned, with no hope of escape. 
Her love of Phillip had gone away out of 
her life; it was not Phillijp that she re- 
gretted — it was the habit of loving which 
had suddenly been suppressed. 

But there was her conference with Mr. 
Marchmont. He was preparing to walk 
away towards the fields. She ran after 
him and called him back. She must 
know the worst that was hanging over 
her. 
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viewing all human feelings tliat might 
suffer in the enforcement of his rights and 
claims in the way of business; naturally 
cold-hearted and intensely selfish, he had 
now become utterly passionless and insen- 
sible to pity or sympathy. He had no ill- 
will to Constance, and nothing but contempt 
for her father. His maimers had always 
been reserved and quiet, and Constance 
saw no difference in them at this moment 
than when he had been most friendly; 
and this monotonous quietness was more 
terrible than any violence could have been. 
" But, Mr. Marchmont," said Constance, 
rousing herself after the stupified pause 
that followed his last words, " you 
surely are not going away thus ? I cannot 
speak to my father, nor show that I have 
any cognizance of his transactions with you. 
From you the communication must come. 
He will feel less humiliated. As a matter 
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of business, it ought not to come from 
me." 

" I have no objection ; he is in his bed- 
room, you say, I will go now." 

He turned from her, and entered the 
house ; their conversation had taken place 
beside the gateway, where she hiad stopped 
him. Constance remained like one in a bad 
dream. She looked round at the old house 
with its gables and quaint chimneys, at 
the farm-yard, and the Lime-tree Walk 
beyond, as if they were seen in a mirror. 
She could not believe that what she had 
heard within the last few moments was 
true, or that it ever could come to pass. 
She every moment expected something to 
awaken her. She walked slowly to the 
house, and went through into the garden, 
and sat dreamily down upon a bench beneath 
the sitting-room window. In a short time 
she was rgoined by Mr. Marchmont, who 
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appeared as much discomposed as his nature 
would allow. 

" How was your father when you left 
him this morning ? Did you notice any- 
thing remarkable about him?'' 

" Nothing, except that he seemed very 
low and nervous, as though he was afraid 
of something." 

" Well, he is mad now — quite mad. If I 
did not know him to be a strictly temperate 
man, I should say he had delirium tremens. 
You must have a keeper for him. You 
cannot manage him alone. Who has seen 
him this morning besides yourself ?" 

" No one but Nanny, when she took his 
breakfast." 

"Has anything happened to frighten 
him? Has he had any letters? There is 
some mystery at the bottom of it. I found 
him sitting on the floor with his back against 
the wall, raving that no one should ■ enter. 
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He was very violent, and I had great dif- 
ficulty in making him recognise me; 
then he crept back to bed quietly enough. 
But it cannot go on, you must have a keeper 
for him. He may break out again any 
minute, and do himself or some one else a 
mischief. Is there any one about *he farm 
who could be brought in to attead on 
him?" 

" I will go to him," said Constance, 
quietly ; " I am not afraid. He will be made 
worse by the sight of a stranger. He 
cannot endure any one to enter his room." 

" So, so. Well, he must be removed 
as soon as possible. You cannot keep 
him in your own house ; he had better be 
taken to an asylum." 

" There is no one in the world to care for 
him but me ; and now that the doom is 
come upon him, I will attend upon him 
until it overtakes me also." 
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ConstaxLce spoke with a patient despair 
that might have touched any one who be- 
held her. She seemed to be quite alone in 
the world, and no one to care what shib 
did, 

Mr. Marchmont was thmking how this 
' new incident would interfere with his 
plans. 

" That is mere romance. You have no 
legal claim upon me ; but in this respect I 
shall take upon me to act as your guardian. 
I am going to London on other business. 
I think I know a suitable person to assist 
in taking charge of your father until some 
final arrangement can be made. You are 
too young to turn your own home into a 
mad-house." 

" I never will consent to his going else- 
where. My home is his, so long as he 
lives." 

" If he should be violent," continued Mr. 
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Marclimoiit, as though she had not spoken, 
" a couple of the farm-senrants should be 
at hand. I will see to that. Do not 
manifest any alarm, if you can help it." 

Constance, though with a beating heart 
and sickening dread, entered her father's 
room, but with entire composure of manner. 
3he had expected to see she knew not 
what, and was inexpressibly relieved to 
find him lying quietly in bed. 

" Ah, Constance ! is it you ? I thought 
you would never come. What has old 
Marchmont been telling you ? I frightened 
him famously, I think. He wont come here 
again in a hurry." 

" He says he is going to London in half- 
an-hour. The horses are being saddled now." 

" Going to London, is he?" cried Charles 
Herbert, jojrfiilly. " That is right; a good 
riddance of him! Are you sure he is 
going?" 
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" Quite sure. I hear the sound of the 
horses now in the yard." 

" Go and see him off, and bring me word 
when he is really gone. I will not believe 
it until you tell me." 

Constance thought it best to humour 
him, and went away accordingly. She 
found Nanny in great agitation and terror, 
but quieted her by saying that her father 
seemed much as usual, and that she believed 
he had only been playing a trick on Mr. 
Marchmont to drive him away. She spoke 
as cheerfully as she could. There was no 
time to tell Nanny the other intelligence 
which had come upon her that morning, 
it would take some time to communicate. 
Mr. Marchmont and his groom had departed, 
and she must return to her father. 

When he found that the man he feared 
was really gone, the change that passed 
over him was indescribable. His abject 
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terror passed away, and he became like a 
child delivered fipom the fear of punish- 
ment, quite quiet and gentle. He refused, 
however, to get up, and would not have 
Constance out of his sight for a mo-* 
ment. He talked to her rationally, and 
seemed to be relieved that she at length 
knew that the Chauntry was passed away 
from them. He entered into excuses for 
his conduct, and it seemed a great relief to 
speak upon the subject. He declared that 
the desire to rehabilitate her fortune had 
been his chief inducement to gamble, and 
repeated again and again that it was for 
her sake. 

Only one thing struck Constance as 
strange. He talked a great deal, and 
without any of the reserve which was 
habitual to him; but behind all that he 
communicated so freely, there lurked some- 
thing else. Once or twice he appeared to 

VOL. III. p 
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approach it and then left it. The two 
things taken together made her fear that 
there was something ami^ with hin^, but 
he was so submissive and gentle, so different 
to what she had feared, that, combined 
with the immense relief of having lo3t 
their visitors, she felt almost happy. 

Every hour that passed increased, her 
confidence in herself, and in the conscious- 
ness that she was gainiQg an ascendency 
over her father. She believed, too, that 
she now knew the worst that hung over 
them, and it was a relief from the dull, 
vague presentiment that had haunted her 
in spite of her day dreams. She experienced 
the fact that realities, however sombre or 
painful, have a certain strength in them 
that is better than all the enervating sweet- 
ness of dreams and hopes. 

During the afternoon her father slept a 
little, and she wrote to Mrs. Harrop a 
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detailed account of the events of the last 
few days, events which seemed to place the 
gulf of many years betwirt her and her 
past life. 

At night she retired to rest at her usual 
hour; her father seemed quite well, and to 
wish it. But the next morning he was 
worse; much excited, and muttering a 
great deal to himself; extremely restless; 
making violent incoherent exclamations 
from time to time, as if under the dominion 
of some painful thought. It had struck 
him in the night, that Marchmont suspected 
the secret of his possessing those jewels, 
and had gone to town to give information, 
and would return with officers of justice to 
search the house. All grew clear and 
plausible as he dwelt on this idea. He 
grew entirely to believe it, and in the 
morning he was nearly in a brain fever, 
from the incessant working of his thoughts 
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as to what he should say, and how he 
should act when they arrivedi 

Constance and Nanny persuaded him to 
get up, which, for a time, dissipated his 
black spectres, but they returned again and 
again ; not as things he positively believed^ 
but they seemed probable. He had so 
much reason to fear the worst, that he began 
to believe his own imaginations. 

Mr. Marchmont did not return the next 
day, which was a respite to every one, and 
Charles began to be more composed* His 
reason was vacillating, but it was not yet 
overthrown. He slept well that night, and 
awoke the next morning quite able to 
discern the difference between mountains 
and clouds. But he appeared to cling to 
Constance as his only protection from 
some dread uncertain danger, and he 
would not suffer her to leave him for an 
instant. 
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The evening of the third day Mr. March- 
mont returned, and brought with him a 
young man of about six and twenty; de- 
pressed, shy, and slightly deformed. His 
long straight hair was dry and pale; Ms 
face had a painful expression of suffering 
and suppressed emotion, but with all this 
there was a look of intellect and culti- 
vation. 



CHAPTER XV. 



That night, after she had at length attained 
the haven of her own room, harassed and 
worn out by the incidents of the day, Con- 
stance, too weary to undress herself, sat 
down in the large chair that had belonged 
to her aunt. 

No longer caUed upon for exertion, aU 
the difficulties that surrounded her came 
thronging before her, black and shadowy 
as the flickering fantastic shadows that the 
fire-light sent into the comers of the room 
and upon the waUs fipom the quaint old 
furniture- 
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The sense of her own helplessness crashed 
her down; she felt, too, so ignorant of what 
she ought to do as regarded her father; 
That his mind was felling, had been faffing 
for some time past, was now evident. She 
had no one at hand to whom she might turn 
for counsel or assistance ; she stood alone in 
the world, but it was no vaLn self-pity that 
touched her; if she had only known the 
right thing and the best thing to dd, she 
had plenty of courage to follow it out in 
action. 

Almost unconsciously, she wondered that 
Phillip should so completely have vanished 
from her thoughts ; but it was noi of her- 
self that she was thioking, but, duly how she 
could do right in this new and terrible 
emergency of her father's breaking-ujp. 
Suddenly, like a black veil falling upon 
her, came the deep gloom of the dreadful 
thought that had struck her that day in 
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the garden; Ip there were no God? no 
Heavenly Father! Again that doubt 
0hivered to the depth of her soul, the very 
earth seemed to be moved from beneath her 
feet. 

It was no theological difficulty, no pride 
of intellect, but a deep, black, insane dis<> 
belief that cut her life away from its 
anchorage, and left her drifting in darkness 
and the shadow of death. She had always 
had a strong natural piety, a childlike con*^ 
fidence in prayer : as a child might go to its 
father, it wa^ her instinct and consolation 
in all her grievances. ^ 
' As to the doctrines which she had been 
taught, it had never occurred to her to 
doubt them, or that they could be doubted. 
Morbid scepticism, or aspirations to find 
some other rule of life, were not the fashion 
in that day, and had never been suggested to 
her by any influence from without. She de» 
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sired no respite from the stem duties under 
which she had to lead her life. Poor child, 
it was strength, not respite, that her soul 
wanted ; and instead of Life, the shadow of 
Death had fallen upon her. Intellectual scep- 
ticism has a certain pride of life, the active; 
exercise of the power of mind — ^searching 
out and satisfying "obstinate questionings" 
which will take no denial. It is a course 
of intellectual exercise — ^healthful, necessary 
even to certain natures — ^but to Constance 
it was dreadful* She sat cowering in the 
chair, with her face hidden in her hands, 
every nerve quivering with the " terror 
that made her afraid.'^ She was powerless 
to fight against it, for it could not be 
grappled with by any reason or wisdom of 
her own. The agony of the moment was 
terrible ; she uttered no words, but surely 
every breath was a dumb cry for help ; and 
the help came« 
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Constance started, threw back the long 
hair that had fallen over her face and 
shoulders, and raised her head as a sudden 
thought flashed upoii her. 

^^ Surely," she exclaimed aloud, ^^I am 
going mad ! and this is the shape the mad- 
ness takes in me ! This thought is not true^ 
then, it is only mad !" 

The intense relief that followed to the 
poor child, as this solution to her terrible 
doubt occurred to her, would be difficult 
to describe; it satisfied her at once; she 
knew that madness hung over her life, and 
now she had obtained a glimpse of what it 
really meant, but the fear of going mad 
was as nothing compared with the strange 
and terrible question that had covered her 
soul with its blackness. 

She once more endeavoured to arrange 
what she had to do on the morrow, 
but her physical strength was exhausted. 
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She began to dose, and at last recognised 
that the first thing that needed to be done 
by her, was to go to bed and fall asleep as 
fast as she could. It is a motherly provi- 
sion of nature, that 

" The blessed barrier betwixt day and day/' 

generaUy gives us a pause to revive our 
strength before any great strain upon our 
faculties. 

The next morning she awoke quite ready 
to meet whatever the day might bring 
forth. 

When she descended to breakfast, Mr. 
Marchmont was alone m the room : he was 
making some calculation in his note-book^ 
and did not see her. 

^^ Ah H' said he, looking up as he returned 
the book to his pocket, " I hope I see you 
well. How is your father this morning?" 

^' I scarcely know; he refuses to get up; 
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but he is quite rational, and seems calmer^ 
He is much perplexed why you have brought 
that young man here. What is his name ? 
I did not catch it last night." 

" Scott — Cornelius Scott ; you will find 
him of great use during your father's 
removal; you could not manage him your- 
self." 

" He looks ill, and very unhappy," said 
Constance. 

" You may say that — ^he and the world 
have not hit it together exactly — ^and the 
world being the stronger of the two, it 
has gone pretty hard with hun. His 
father was the manager of that bank which 
was robbed some eighteen months ago. 
His room was discovered to be on fire: 
suspicion fell upon him that he had con- 
nived at the robbery, and set his private 
room on fire to conceal the fact. The 
evidence told against him, though I think 
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he was only a weak fool ; he had nothUig 
to do with the robbery, but , he was 
frightened, and lost his head. I believe he 
set fire to the place to stop all examination, 
for fear any suspicion should fall on him. 
Of course he ran into the danger he feared. 
He was tried and transported* This son 
was in an excellent situation in a Govern- 
ment office ; he lost it in consequence of his 
father^s aflPair, and has been badly enough 
off ever since; he has his mother to keep as 
well as himself. He is a good feUow, but 
very soft, and fancies that everybody has 
read his father's trial." 

Mr. Marchmont spoke in his low, sup- 
pressed, even voice, and his eyes never 
varied for an instant from their stony, un- 
wavering gaze. He did not add that the 
young man came to him for next to 
nothing, and did the work of two clerks. 

"Poor young man!" said Constance, 
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compassionately. "I have often wondered 
what becomes of the rest of a family when 
the head of it has committed some dreadful 
crime. It must, I think, be the hardest of 
all calamities to endure, to have one's name 
disgraced in a court of justice. I cannot 
imagine how people survive it.'' 

*^0h, I don't know; they are soon for- 
gotten, and then they creep about again. 
But about your father's journey ? You had 
better remove him at once, before he grows 
worse. He can understand reason as it is, 
and the quieter it can be done the better." 

Constance looked in amaze at the man 
who could speak thus coolly of the total 
ruin and uprooting of her father, with 
whom he had lived on such terms of inti- 
macy for years. Mr. Scott entered the 
room at that moment, looking tiniid and 
unhappy — a chronic unhappiness, that was 
beyond comfort. Constance spoke to him 
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kindly, and gave him his breakfast. But 
she did not remain at table ; she went to 
her father. 

She found him in a state of restless im- 
patience,, and very anxious to know " who 
that young man was? and why Marchmont 
had brought him there?. Some scheme of 
his." 

Constance told him what she had heard, 
and was shocked and alarmed at the effect 
it had upon her father. He cowered be- 
neath the bed-clothes, and the perspiration 
stood in beads upon his forehead. 

" He shall not come here," said he. " I 
wont see him. Keep him away from 
me!" 

"But, my father, we must leave this 
house; and I cannot send away the young 
man; he belongs to Mr. Marchmont." 

" I tell you, Constance, it will kiU me to 
leave this house. Marchmont took advan- 
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tage of me. He made an iniquitous bargain. 
He dare not go into a court of law ) and I 
will defy him." 

He spoke in a hard, excited voice, and 
with violence. Constance tried to suggest 
her house in Yorkshire, and said how much 
she wished him to see it, and how much 
she desired to go there herself. But it 
took no effect. He continued to talk with 
great excitement, and dropped words that 
alarmed Constance — ^revealing dimly (even 
though she believed them the workings of 
delirium) some guilty mystery that lay in 
the past of his life, and which was the 
reason of his opposition to leaving the 
house. 

It was a terrible complication of her 

* anxiety and perplexity. She hoped that 

it was only a fixed idea — a delusion of his 

diseased brain; but she had a sickening 

instinct that there was some foundation for 
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what he said. All her life she had had a 
dull fear that her father had done some- 
thing wrong. Even as a little child, he 
had seemed to her like one suffering the 
penalty of remorse for some hidden deed. 
As she grew older she had reasoned the 
idea away; but now it recurred with the 
force of a certainty. 

"What is it you fear? What is it you 
have done, father? Tell me, and I will 
do my best to help you. Of what are you 
afraid?" 

"Afraid? I fear nothing. No one can 
find aught against me. You forget your- 
self. I do not understand such language. 
Go away — ^go." 

A knock came to the door. Old Nanny 
stood with a letter in her hand — a letter 
with a foreign post-mark. It was directed 
to her father. She hesitated about giving 
it to him,^ but he caught it from her hand. 

VOL. III. Q 
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The reading of it agitated him dreadfully* 
He insisted on being left alone. To pacify 
him she, went away. No sooner had the 
door closed than he got cautiously out of bed, 
and began to examine carefully the part of 
the wall he had built up. To his excited 
fancy it seemed as though every one who 
entered the room must have their attention 
attracted to this spot, and he heartily wished 
he had left the room as it was. He began 
to imagine the dressing-room as he had left 
it, and what would be found, if the door- 
way were broken through. All the caution 
and pains he had expended were forgotten, 
or were at least vain to reassure him, 
it was now quite impossible to rectify any- 
thing, and all his efforts at concealment 
seemed like sand running through his 
fingers, which he wm powerless to retain. 

Charles Herbert might be a weak, worth- 
less man, but his present sufferings, arising 
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from what was so nearly guilt, and which, 
if discovered, would bring upon him all the 
ignominy of a crime, were so intense that 
his worst en^ny must have pitied him. 
The fear, the helplessness, the horrible 
anxiety, dissolved his whole nature into 
abject cowardice. All his bones seemed 
out of joint; his strength was as water; his 
arms fell powerless, and every nerve was 
unstrung; a horrible sickness possessed 
him ; he walked with hasty, staggering 
steps about the room, his knees refusing to 
support his weight. If he cotdd only have 
got through the wall to see how things 
were ! But there was nothing he could do. 
He attempted to drag a heavy press to 
put before the book-case with which he had 
already barricaded the entrance to the fatal 
closet, but his eager and trembling fingers 
seemeA to melt away like snow whenever 
they tried to. grasp it. A knock that 
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came to the door sounded to his ears like 
the thunder of doom. After a pause, 
which seemed to him an interminable 
suspense, ConstMice came softly in, brin^ 
ing a basin of hot tea. There was nothing 
terrible in her looks, but the wretched man 
hid his face, and uttered a cry of starUed, 
despairing fear, like an animal brought to 

f 

hay- 
Constance spoke gently ; but he did not 

listen. Whilst she was endeavouring to 

rouse his attention, she was again called out 

by old Nanny, who beckoned to her with 

mysterious vehemence. 

" There is a fellow downstairs, who is 
just come. He says he must see the master. 
An ill-looking chap as ever you could see. 
What must be done? — what had we best 
do?" 

" I don't know, indeed. Where is Mr. 
Marchmont?" 
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^' He is gone out, and that Stranger fellow 
along with him." 

" I win go down myself, and see if he will 
tell me his business." 

^^ And I wiU stop with master and see if. 
I can get him back to bed : he is as cold as 
a robin." 

Constance found a hard-featured, sinister- 
looking man standing before the fire, neither 
clean nor respectable in his attire — a kind 
of man not to be readily asked to sit down 
in any house where business or ill luck 
brought him. Constance instinctively drew 
back. What could such a man as this have 
to say to her father? 

** My father is iU— <5an see no one. Will 
you tell me your business?" said she, in a 
severely composed manner. 

" No, my yotmg lady ; I cannot teU you my 
errand. Your father would not thank me for 
doing so. I must see him^ and at once." 
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"But he is ill, in a fever — ^he is not 
quite himself. Indeed, he cannot receive 
you." 

"He has had a letter this morning, has 
he not?" 

"He has." 

" And been worse since, perhaps?" 

" He was ill before." 

" I know all that ails him. He will be 
better after I have spoken to him. Show 
me to his room at once." 

"But indeed it will be dangerous. It 
maykiU him to be startled with the sight 
of a stranger !" 

" All nonsense ; and,, besides, if it were 
to kill him, as you call it, twice over, I still 
m:tLst see him ! Show me to his room, or I 
shaU find it for myself." 

" Let me at least go and prepare him?" 

" No, no ; better not^ He would .be bar- 
ring the doorf and then we should have to 
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break it open, and make the devil of a noise. 
I will go now." 

Constance wished to gain time, imtil the 
farm servants came to their dinner ; but the 
stranger put her on one side, and pror 
ceeded, without further parley, upstairs. 
The first door he opened was the door of 
Charles's bed-room. He opened it without 
knocking ; Charles was in querulous alterca- 
tion with Nanny: the curtain of the bed 
concealed him. The stranger paused; but 
only for an instant, and passed at once into 
the full light, standing like a spectre before 
the scared and excited vision of Charles ! 

In an instant his weakness was gone! 
Uttering a cry like a savage beast, he sprang 
upon the stranger's throat, and flung him to 
the ground; his head in the fall struck 
heavily against the sharp comer of the 
heavy oak press, which Charles had just 
dragged from its place. 
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The stranger, without a cry or groan, 
lay like one dead ! 

Constance and Nanny gave a cry of 
horror; and Charles Herbert seemed 
suddenly startled to consciousness of what 
he had done. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Befobe the shock of fear and astonishment 
which such a scene caused could subside, 
Mr. Marchmont entered the room* His im- 
perturbable calm did not seem disturbed in 
the least. He went up to the prostrate man, 
and turned over his face. 

Apparently it was not strange to him; 
for he said, quietly, — "Ah, indeed. How 
came he here at this time ?" Then, address- 
ing Constance, he desired her to summon the 
farmer and a couple of his servants to remove 
the man. " And you," said he to John Scott, 
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who had followed him on hearing the noise 
of the scuffle, but who lingered timidly at the 
door, not knowing whether to enter or not, 
*'you will attend to him, and dress the 
cut in his head. It looks ugly enough; 
but I do not think he will die of it — 
nothing short of hanging ever kills such 
rascals ! Will you," said he, speaking to 
Nanny, "see that some place is prepared 
for him? — a hay-loft will be quite good 
enough. Hecandonoharmjustatpresent; 
but when he comes to himself a little, your 
silver spoons will not be safe if he comes in 
their way." 

He spoke in the quietest manner^ as if he 
were issuing the most ordinary directions; 
but he looked aside, for the sight of the 
blood that had flowed from the wound in 
the man's head made him feel uncomfort- 
able. He could have killed any one who 
crossed his plans or stood in his way, 
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with perfect indifference ; but he could not 
endure the sight of a. cut finger. , 

The farmer and two of his labourers 
came hastily to the. room at the summons of 
Constance, looking stupidly curious. They 
were foUowed by the former's wife and the 
maid-servants, who began to ejaculate in 
different keys of wonder and horror ; but 
they were speedily silenced by Mr. March- 
mont, who sternly desired them not to be 
fools, but to go and fetch a bucket of water 
to clean the boards. 

. All he directed was done in an incredibly 
Bhort time, for no one ever disobeyed Mr. 
Marcbmont ; there was a tone in . his sup* 
pressed, quiet voice which made people feel 
that it would be better for them to do what 
he ordered. When the room was once more 
cleared— for even Constance had been sent 
away, to look for linen and bandages— Mr. 
Marchmont walked up to the bed, where 
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Charles Herbert lay cowering under the 
bedclothes, trembling, and not darijig to 
look up. Mr. Marchmont stripped them 
down. Charles Herbert writhed like one 
touched Buddenly with a burning iron, and 
endeavoured to hide his face. 

" Now, tell me the meaning of all this. 
How comes that man here, and why did you 
try to kiU him?^ 

Charles felt Mr. Marchmont's eyes upon 
him. They compdled him to raise his head 
and reply to him. 

" I am sure I don't know," he whimpered. 
" Do not look so dreadfully at me. He is a 
bad man, and came to threaten me. Do tell 
me you will protect me." 

*'We will see about that afterwards. 
Tell me first why he came to threaten you. 
This letter will tell me, perhaps*" 

He took the crumpled paper that was 
clutched tightly in one of Charles's hands. 
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It contained very few lines, but they were 
sufficient to explain all that had occurred. 
The letter was dated from America, 

" Sib, — The bank having offered a fresh 
reward of one thousand pounds for any in- 
formation touching the great robbery a year- 
and-half ago, this comes to say that if you 
pay me that sum I will not endeavour to 
obtain the same by giving the information 
I possess. A friend of mine (one you have 
had dealings with before now) will wait 
upon you and make arrangements for re- 
ceiving the money. 

" I am, your well-wisher, 

" J. M. 
" Mb. Chables Hebbbbt." 

"So, my old acquaintance, John Mary- 
land — a precious scoundrel — ^and this friend 
of his, with whom you have had dealings, 
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has ventured his neck in a noose by coming 
here, — ^he must have expected something 
more than his share of the reward. How 
came you connected with them ? You had 
better tell me at once." 

Mr. Marchmont was really surprised, and 
very desirous to hear the facts, but nothing 
except a cold peremptory indifference could 
be discerned in his tone. 

"I did not rob the bank. I knew 
nothing about it," whined Charles, turning 
about uneasily, to escape from the inquisi- 
tion of those cold passionless eyes, which 
werefixed upon him. 

"How came you to have any dealings 
with these men, and what have you done 
that puts you in their power?" 

" Nothing, nothing, — I swear I have done 
nothings and they will hang me. Oh! 
what must I do ?" 

"Tell me where the money and the 
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jewels are concealed," replied Mr. March- 
mont, with that perspicacity of insight into 
things that had made his fortune in life. 
" If you did not join . in the robbery, you 
have received some of the proceeds and 
concealed your knowledge, which makes you 
an accomplice. My good friend, you have 
been a great fool, and in attemptmg to 
deceive me you are only adding 'to y6ur 
danger. TeU me exactly aU that has hap. 
pened." 

Charles Herbert's senses appeared to be 
melting away in abject terror; and he 
seemed incapable of comprehending what 
was said to him; but Mr. Marchmont's 
will concentrated for - a moment his scat- 
tered faculties, and he gave a tolerably clear 
account of the transaction by which he 
became the luckless possessor of such fatal 
treasure. 

"And where is it now?' asked Mr. 
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Marclimont, as Charles concluded. But 
that secret was the very core of his life ; — 
he was entirely unable to utter it. He feH 
into a violent fit of weeping and trembling, 
until the bed shook under him. Constance 
entered the room to ascertain how her 
father was, and stood in terrified surprise 
at the condition in which she beheld him. 

"Miss Herbert, you had better retire, 
and keep all others from this chamber. This 
is no scene for you ; leave me to deal alone 
with your father." 

" You are killing him," replied Constance, 
passionately. " You are driving him to 
madness by some secret knowledge you 
possess about him. You see that he cannot 
resist you ; it is worse than murder. You 
shall not torture him. I will remain, I 
have the right to do so ; and before me you 
dare not question him, lest I, too, should 
obtain some knowledge of your ways," 
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" Miss Herbert, . you are excited : the 
scenes you have witnessed to-day have 
been too much for you. It is absolutely 
necessary that your father should reply to 
my questions. Do not waste your strength 
in womanish appeals. You will need it all. 
How is your patient?" 

" Constance ! Constance ! do not leave 
me," said Charles Herbert, endeavouring 
to grasp her hand. 

" I will not leave you. I will take care 
of you," she replied, soothingly, smoothing 
the rumpled pillows and adjusting the bed* 
clothes, as though Mr. Marchmont had not 
been present. 

" Miss Herbert, I must insist upon your 
withdrawal. You do not know all that is 
at stake." 

"You can tell me; if it concerns my 
father, it concerns me also." 
^ For the moment Mr. Marchmont was 
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baflBled: almost unconsciously to himself, 
that cold cynical man shrank from allowing 
her to see the sordid shabbiness of his soul. 
He did not wish her to see the profit that 
he purposed to himself from her father's 
position. It was a sentiment struggling 
against a matter of fact. 

He walked up and down the room in dis- 
pleased silence, whilst Constance sat beside 
her father, endeavouring to soothe and re- 
assure him. 

After the lapse of a short time, old Nanny 
came up, pale and trembling. 

"Oh, Miss Constance! Miss Constance! 
What is to come of all this? There are 
men from Bow-street downstairs. They 
are come for the master, and to search the 
house." 

Charles Herbert heard these terrible 
words, but he neither spoke nor moved, — 
he was struck with paralysis. 
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" Mr. Marchmont, look at my father, he 
is dying !" cried Constance, in an agony of 
terror. 

"So much the better; there is nothing 
but disgrace, if, indeed, there be not a 
shameful death before him. You wished to 
know all. He was connected with the 
great bank robbery, and the officers are 
come here, upon information, to search, the 
house for the stolen property.'' 

Mr. Marchmont spoke bitterly; he was 
excessively annoyed at the turn matters 
had taken. 

He went downstairs to the parlour^ 
where the two officers had already com- 
menced their search. 

They were decent -looking men, with 

determined impassible countenance?, of a 

peculiar cast, and eyes that took in every- 

' thing around, without appearing to look at 

anything. They knew Mr. Marchmont, and 
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Mr. Marchmont knew them, extremely well. 
In a few words he told them all that had 
occurred, and that in the wounded man 
they would find the individual they wanted 
about the robbery, but that neither he nor 
Charles Herbert were in a condition just 
then to give any information. 

The search began, and was conducted in 
the most scientific manner, but, of course, 
not a trace of the stolen property could be 
discovered. There remained only Charles 
Herbert's bed-room unsearched, and they 
proceeded thither. A certain feeling of 
humanity prompted them to leave that 
until the last. 

John Scott had come at the summons of 
old Nanny. He was quite unaAvare of the 
presence of the oflicers in the house until 
they entered the bed-room ; the distress of 
Constance and the critical state of her 
father absorbed his attention. Charles had 
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opened his eyes, and recovered in some 
measure his senses ; but he could not speak, 
and the whole of one side was power-^ 
less. 

"Who, what are these persons, Miss 
Herbert? It is as much as your father's 
life is worth to be disturbed now, and they 
must not enter/' 

Constance shook her head. 

" They are officers of justice, Mr. Scott^ 
let them do their duty. There is some 
fatal mystery ; they will find nothing here." 

The two men looked at Charles, Ijnaig 
like one already dead, and at Constance. 
They felt as much pity as men habituated 
to do their duty and assist justice to take 
her course could feel, but it did not delay 
their proceedings for a moment. 

" We are sorry to disturb you. Miss, but 
we are obliged. If you know of any secret 
place where the old gentleman keeps hia 
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money and other matters, it might save 
time and some disturbance if you were to 
show us. It will make no difference in the 
end, for we shall be sure to find it." 

"I know nothing of any secret place," 
said Constance, "and you will find no- 
thing." 

But as she spoke, a horrible spasm of 
recollection came over her. She remembered 
all the mysterious doings of her father 
when they first returned to the Chauntry, — 
how he had bricked up the door of his 
dressing-room, — all the jealousy he had 
shown of any one even entering the room 
— ^all that had ever struck her as strange in 
his maimer; and the horrible conviction 
seized her that it was all connected with 
this business, and that the officers were on 
the right track ! 

All that had vaguely puzzled her about 
her father had now its explanation, and 
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the fixed idea which, as a child, had 
associated her father with ^^some crime 
conunitted," took away all surprise from 

« 

this terrible moment. She knew that all 
was true ! 

AU strength left her limbs; they hung 
loose and quivering with the keen agony 
that darted through her. She sunk down 
upon the bed in a waking trance, knowing 
all that passed, her senses quickened to a 
morbid consciousness, but entirely incapable 
of moving a finger. 

The men rapidly examined aU the 
drawers of the wardrobe, ransacked the 
old-fashioned bureau, and took it dexterously 
to pieces in search of secret drawers and 
double boards, but nothing appeared. Every 
article contained in it was subject to 
scrutiuy. The furniture was examined to 
see if, by any possibility, aiiy thing could be 
secreted. 
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At length the officers approached the 
bed. Charles lay motionless, but his eyes 
were fixed with painful intentness upon 
the comer of the room where the bricked- 
up door was to him quite visible above the 
bookcase he had placed before it. One of 
the officers was struck with his look, and 
followed the direction of it. 

" It is somewhere in that comer ; see 
how he tries to look away now we are 
watching." 

"Don't you see he is dying?" replied the 
other. " Folks always fix their eyes in that 
way. I have seen scores die, and they all 
do so. The property is stitched up in the 
mattress, depend on it." 

" Anyway, let us see what there is in that 
comer first. He will be dead before we 
have done. Give him a chance to die in 
peace, if he can." 

They moved the heavy bureau, assisted 
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by Mr, Marchmont, who felt an intense 
curiosity in the result of the search, 
although he was far from guessing how 
nearly it affected his own interest. 

" There has been a door bricked up here, 
and no mistake," said one of the men. " It 
is not bricklayers' work this." 

The bricks were speedily removed, and 
the door, securely fastened, stood revealed. 

"We are coming to something now, I 
should say." 

The door soon gave way ; and they looked 
into a small, shallow dressing-room, or 
'* powdering closet," as it was called, 
descending a step from the bed-room. It 
was quite dark, for the window had been 
bricked up. As their eyes grew accustomed 
to the darkness, they saw nothing but a 
very small fire-place, and a cupboard let into 
the wall, containing only an old empty hat- 
box. The men looked at each other with 
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rather blank faces ; there was not a place 
where anjrthing could be concealed, and the 
plentiful cobwebs that covered the walls 
gave evidence hdw long they had been un- 
disturbed. 

A tin saucepan, covered with rust, and 
nearly melted mto a shapeless mass, 
attracted Mr. Marchmont's eye. It stood 
inside the bars, and all were rusty together. 

"What is this?" said he, lifting it, and 
carrying it to the light. He scraped the 
sides with a knife, and looked at it curiously 
for some minutes. 

" Here is proof, if you need any, there has 
been either gold or silver, or both, melted in 
this pot. There issomething to be found here, 
depend on it. Fetch a candle, one of you." 

A shining point gleamed from a crevice 
in the floor, as the candle was held about. 
It proved to be a small diamond, which had 
apparently been dropped and trodden in. 
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" We must take up the boards." 

" The boards have never been touched 
since the house was a house,*' said Mr* 
Marchmont. " Look under the hearthstone ; 
it is there a man would hide anythiBg." 

"No mason ever laid this hearthstone 
down, I'll be bound," said the elder officer, 
who was working energetically with a crow- 
bar. 

The stone was prised up, and beneath 
was disclosed a lump of fused metal, 
covered with verdigris. A large, leathern 
bag lay carefully tied up and sealed, and a 
portfolio, which was nearly falling in pieces 
with damp. The officers uttered a cry of 
exultation as they clutched their prey. 

Their cry was echoed by another, that 
proceeded from the bed-room, a dull, inar- 
ticulate, discordant sound, as though from 
one struggling in nightmare. There was 
something terribly frightful in it, for the 
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men laid down their prize to look whence 
it came. Charies Herbert, conscious, but 
helpless, endeavouring to struggle with his 
paralysis, had fallen off the bed; his face 
was so horribly distorted that none of those 
present dared to look upon him. With the 
cry they had heard, his spirit passed. 
Charles Herbert was dead. 

John Scott, who had been assisting 
Nanny and another servant to remove 
Constance, returned hastily at the sound 
of that death-cry. The officers, accustomed 
as they were to sights calculated to try the 
nerves of ordinary men, were struck with 
horror; and the perspiration stood m beads 
upon the forehead of Mr. Marchmont, who 
was ghastly pale; the presence of Death 
had stilled all the interests of the passing 
moment. 

Mr. Marchmont was the first to recover 
himself. 
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" He is quite dead, we have no time to 
bestow on him ; place the body on the bed, 
and cover it over; no one must enter this 
room at present." 

Mr. Marchmont had a singular horror of 
death ; he would not have lent his assistance 
in touching the dead body for all the trea- 
sures that they had just discovered. He 
turned his back with a shudder he could not 
conceal, as the two strong officers lifted the 
poor emaciated corpse, decently composed 
the disturbed features, and drew the sheet 
over them. 

" He has made a good escape out of all 
this." 

" Well for him that he has ; he has taken 
his secret where we can never find it." 

Mr. Marchmont turned impatiently. 

"Come, gentlemen, to business. John 
Scott, we have found what may concern 
you; come along." 
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On opening the leathern bag, all the 
precious stones were found as Charles had 
placed them : one ruby and sapphire cross 
was intact; he had spared it for Constance, 
when he might give it to her with safety ; a 
label, written in a wavering hand, " To my 
dear daughter, when I am dead." In the 
portfolio were the ashes of half-consumed 
bank notes. Apparently his heart had 
faUed him before they were destroyed ; the 
numbers, in some instances, had escaped. 
On comparing them with the advertised 
list, they were found to correspond. The 
cross, too, answered to the description in 
the Hue and Cry. 

" We have found the right nest, and the 
eggs in it," said one of the officers. " There 
will be pretty nearly all the property 
here." 

"John Scott," said Mr. Marchmont, 
" this is the bank property, for the robbery 
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of which your father was so heavy a sufferer ; 
you are in a fair way to have your name 
set fair again, I always thought him 
innocent." 

The poor young man burst into tears. 

"Oh, my Grod! my (Jod! how I thank 
Thee!" 

" I think we may come downstairs now," 
said Mr. Marchmont, uneasily; "we have 
left nothing that concerns any one ; we can 
secure the closet door." 

" But, Mr. Marchmont, you will have to 
come along with us ; we cannot lose sight 
of you." 

"What have I to do with aU this? I 
know nothing." 

"Possibly not, but read this; you will 
tell your own story in the right place ; but 
you must come with, us now." 

Half- hidden in the torn cover of the 
portfolio, and partially consumed, was a 
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paper, in Charles Herbert's handwriting, 
containing the words, " Marchmont's share 
in notes and jewels/' 

Mr. Marchmont was petrified, as well he 
might be. There could be no mistake, the 
words were plainly written; it seemed a 
diabolical delusion; he knew himself en- 
tirely innocent — ^but how to prove it? The 
whole fair fabric of his carefully built-up 
fortune was threatened with ruin through 
the cunning malignity of , a half-insane 
man. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The officers first ordered themselves a 
plentiful supply of refreshments, which the 
length and nature of their recent employ- 
ment rendered peculiarly acceptable, and 
then they despatched a messenger to Chelms- 
ford, for a post-chaise, and a medical man 
to certify as to the possibility of removing 
their prisoner. 

Mr. Marchmont sat apart, chafing ter- 
ribly at the ncAv aspect things had taken. 
He did not for a moment entertain any 
fears as to the ultimate result to himself; 
but he knew that in the process of investi- 
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gation many transactions of his past life 
would inevitably be exposed which he had 
carefully shrouded from the light of day. 
He knew, too, — ^none better, — ^that a court 
of justice has a peculiar aptness for taking 
the shine of respectability out of even the 
most innocent events of djaily life, and he 
felt that his dealings with Charles Herbert 
would bear a very shabby and questionable 
appearance when exposed in their unadorned 
reality. 

All the beautiful respectability with which 
he had electrotyped the base metal of his 
life and proceedings was about to be melted 
off, and leave a sadly tarnished name and 
reputation. It was the only Nemesis that 
could have found him vulnerable, except 
indeed the loss of his money, which was so 
carefully invested, however, as to be secure 
from anything less than a revolution. 

Whilst he was indulging in moody 
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reflections, which effectually ruffled the 
elaborate calmuess he generally maintained 
under difficulties, old Nanny came trem- 
bling into the room. She looked many 
years older since the previous day. Her 
head shook as with palsy ; all her features 
were relaxed, and hung loose and feeble; 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

"Oh! Mr. Marchmont," said she, "you 
surely are not going to leave that poor young 
thmg alone in this house, with nobody to 
direct or advise her? What is she to do ?— 
what are any of us to do? Who is so fit 
as yourself to give the orders ibout the 
funeral?" 

" My good Nanny, these gentlemen will 
tell you that I am obliged to go with them 
— ^that it does not depend upon me to 
refuse." 

"But do you call yourself a Christian, 
and talk of going away, leaving us to live 

s2 
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or die, as it pleases God? The poor master 
always treated you as his friend, and will 
you leave him to be unburied like a dog? 
Who is to order about the burying, if you 
go away? A heathen would have more 
regard." 

There was something so whimsical in 
Nanny's appeal, when taken in connexion 
with the actual circumstances, that the 
officers, albeit not given to seeing the 
ludicrous side of things, gave a chuckling 
laugh — ^not an ill-natured one, for they were 
really touched at the desolate, forlorn con- 
dition of poor Constance, and death had 
removed Charles Herbert from their charge. 

"I tell you what, mistress, it is not 
altogether out of love and free-will that this 
gentleman accompanies us, or that we take 
him, — ^there is obligation on both sides ; but 
if there is anything that can be done or 
ordered before we go, I am quite agreeable 
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to delay our journey. I always feel for 
females, I have daughters of my own. 
When there is anything wrong, the heaviest 
end of the weight is sure to fall on them." 

" Ay," continued the other officer, "I have 
always seen it so. Why it should be, I do not 
know, unless it is one of the laws of nature, 
that the weakest must go to the wall." 

" I don't know what is to be done," said 
Nanny, querulously, " I am sure. I cannot 
advise : there is no one to order how things 
should be done. I don't know what is to 
become of us: I wish we were all dead 
together!" 

" Is there nobody at all you can think 
of, who would come and take the young 
lady away?" 

" There is Mrs. Harrop, but she is a long 
way off ; and Mr. Dellincourt, who was so 
good to us when Madam Margaret died, if he 
were here now he would see after things." 
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*'Conie, come, mistress, cheer up, and 
drink a drop of this to keep a heart in you. 
Where do they live ? — could you not send 
for them?" 

** They are a long way off — a very long 
way off," repeated Nanny, dolefully. 

"Well, Mr. Marchmont will, may-be, 
write a letter for you; and as we shall 
pass through Chelmsford, I will send a 
decent fellow I know there to see after 
the fhneraL He will do it well, and honestly* 
Your old master will be far better under- 
ground than above it, I can tell you, just 
now; so don't grieve after him." 

^^The master might have some curious 
ways, but he never was anything but a 
gentleman ; and it is my belief, and always 
will be, that he was imposed upon by those 
who wanted their own ends with him!" 
said Naxmy, looking wrathfiiUy at Mr. 
Marchmont* 
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« Ah, indeed !" said the officer, pricking 
up his ears professionally; "and who im- 
posed on him, do you think?" 

" I don't know," said Nanny, in a sharp, 
suspicious tone; "and if I did, I am not 
going to say. But there are some who have 
made a tool of him, or no police-officers 
would have come near him to worry his last 
hours." 

Mr. Marchmont had . the grace to rouse 
himself from the contemplation of his own 
concerns, and to tell Nanny that if she 
would bring hun the materials, he would 
write to Mrs. Harrop ; and suggested that 
if John Scott were to take the letter, it would 
arrive much earlier than in the course of 
post, as they lived in a cross country. 

" Well, he is a kind-hearted, soft sort of 
body, and maybe he would do it," said 
Nanny; "and I would pay his journey 
myself." 
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The letter was written, and after reading 
it carefully through, the officer said that 
John Scott might ride with them as far as 
London. 

Nanny was still hurried and bewildered, 
but not quite so distracted. John Scott, 
on being appealed to, declared his readiness 
to go. 

A few moments afterwards the noise of 
wheels was heard in the yard, and the 
medical man who had been sent for entered 
the room where the officers were sitting. 
One of them accompanied him to the loft, 
to ascertain the state of the wounded man, 
whilst the other remained to watch. 

Mr. Marchmont, who maintained a sullen 
silence, feeling himself, as he did, in an 
extremely awkward and altogether false 
position for a man like him; — ^the conse- 
quences looked more and more doubtful and 
perplexing the longer he reflected upon what 
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had happened. The curses he mentally 
bestowed upon the memory of Charles Her* 
bert were numerous and heartfelt, and it 
was very fortupate for him that his final 
destination did not depend upon Mr. March- 
mont's recommendation. 

When the doctor and the officer returned, 
the former gave it as his opinion that the 
wounded man might be safely removed. 
He had been more stunned than hurt, and 
the plentiful haemorrhage that had ensued 
had been highly beneficial. 

There remained, therefore, nothing to 
delay their departure. Mr. Marchmont and 
the other prisoner were placed in the chaise ; 
the officers looked at their pistols before 
leaving the house; one of them mounted 
the front seat and the other got inside; 
whilst John Scott was left to drive the 
gig in which they had come down from 
London. 
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In this state Mr. Marchmont was driven 
away from the place where for so many 
years he had looked forward to establishing 
a Family that was to take root and flourish 
in the country, and achieve honours and 
wealth — ^the end of which, he had sometimes 
dreamed, might be — a peerage in the next 
generation ! 

The old Chauntry was once more left in 
silence, with the last of its long line of 
masters lying safe in death — ^that sanc- 
tuary whence no warrant could drag him 
forth, and whither no human inquisition 
could pursue him. 

The doctor and old Nanny returned 
to the bedside of Constance, who had 
as yet exhibited no signs of conscious- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



When Constance opened her eyes after her 
long fit of insensibilityi Nanny and the doc- 
tor were standing beside her bed, anxiously 
watching her; at one time they ahnost 
feared that she would never wake more. 
She looked vacantly around, her memory 
was completely gone for the time, she did 
not even recognise Nanny. 

"It is as well, quite as well it should be 
so/' said the doctor, " her whole system has 
received a shock from which it will not 
readily recover, and it is as well that her 
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recollection should be shrouded for the 
present. She must be kept very quiet, and 
nothing to startle or to recal the past must 
come near her. Poor young creature, she 
has suffered greatly. Has she no friends or 
relatives to take charge of her?" 

" As for friends, I cannot say," grumbled 
old Nanny; "I will teU yoi; when they 
have proved themselves. Them as should 
have stood by her in her trial, have gone 
away like snow in summer. We have sent 
for some who have promised fair ; but I tell 
you what, I begin to misdoubt all the 
world; I don't believe there is one person 
in it who is what they seem; I used to 
trust in Grod, and believe that He took care 
of folks, but seeing what I have seen, I 
have changed my mind. I believe in the 
Devil, for he seems to get it all his own way 
here, now-a-days." 

The doctor, a formal matter-of-fiact 
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Scotchman, without a grain of ideality, 
who took everything literally, was much 
shocked at poor Nanny's confession of 
faith. 

"I hope your mistress does not share 
your sentiments. You are much mistaken 
in your estimate of things, I do assure 
you; such ideas are quite wrong. Ho\^- 
ever," he continued, himself turning his 
back upon Nanny in disgust, " you will see 
and give her one of these powders every 
three hours, and if she should become at 
all excited, you will administer one of these 
doses of musk. She wiU need great care 
and constant watching; she must not be 
left alone for a moment." 

Having delivered these instructions in a 
dry and somewhat displeased manner, he 
took his departure, promising to return the 
next day. He turned back to say to 
Nanny, who had followed him downstairs : 
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"Keep the fimeral from her, whatever 
you do, and get it over quickly." 

" Yes, sir," said Nanny, curtseying. 
She wished to tell him that she was not 
such a reprobate as he had judged her, but 
he was gone before she could begin her 
speech. 

Madame Guyon says, in those strange 
records of Spiritual Experience, that only 
when people are stripped of everything, 
even of themselves, and of all the qualities 
that seemed most precious— when they are 
dead to all hope and comfort — spiritually 
gone to dissolution, then, and then only, 
are they in the condition to rise again to a 
higher life than the one they have lost. 
There is a profound truth in this mysti- 
cism, deeper than what the mere words 
convey- All who have experienced trials 
wiU recognise the n^eaning that Ues in 
them* 
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Constance at this moment was touching 
the lowest deep of earthly desolation and 
bereavement ; she was stripped bare of aU 
human comfort; her life, seen from what- 
ever point of view, looked a barren and 
lonely waste ; not a blade of hope or the 
faintest glow of human happiness could be 
discerned in any quarter : even old Nanny 
wished in her heart that she might die^ 
and be buried with her father, and so the 
whole family be laid at rest together. 

The preparations for the Aineral were 
hastened as much as possible; nothing be- 
yond what was strictly needful to lay him 
beneath the ground was attempted. All 
was ready by the time that tibe family 
vault in the old churchyard at In- 
gatstone could be opened to receive 
him. 

On the second day after his miserable 
death, Charles Herbert, without a single 
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friend to follow him to the grave, was 
carried forth from the home of his fathers, 
and laid beside them in their last resting- 
place. 

A cold dull mist wrapped both earth and 
sky; the clergymian shuffled hastily and 
lazily through the service ; which was riot 
to be wondered at, for he was an old man, 
and the small drizzling rain penetrated to 
the very marrow of his bones. It was as 
dreary an inauguration into the invisible 
world as could well be conceived. 

The necessary forms were dispatched; 
the fees paid, the few stragglers who had 
collected in the churchyard to see the 
Squire buried, dispersed, making their com- 
ments upon the change of times, and the 
sexton was left alone to finish his work. 

For several days no tidings of any sort 
reached the Chauntry ; it seemed altogether 
abandoned by the world without. Con- 
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stance still continued in a placid, dreamy 
state of half consciousness, which the doctor 
declared was partly the result of his 
medicines, and that she was going on weU. 
But poor old Nanny was nearly worn out 
with grief and anxiety- 
It was the fourth day after the funeral^ 
and Nanny was sitting beside Constance, 
who had dropped asleep in trying to 
read her Bible, and wondering why it 
gave her no comfort, when the door 
opened softly, and John Scott, with his 
dress splashed up to the neck, stood beckon- 
ing to her on the threshold. She cast a 
hasty glance at the bed to see if Con- 
stance were awakened, and then came for- 
ward. 

" Oh ! thank God, Mr. Scott, that you 
are come back ; I thought surely some evil 
had happened to you ; but how came you 
back alone? Where is Mrs. Harrop?" 

VOL. in. T 
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John Scott explained that the roads were 
so bad and heavy with the rain, as to be 
ahnost impassable, and that he had ridden 
forward to tell her that all was well, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harrop were both on 
the way. He looked ill and wan with 
fatigue; indeed, the truth was, that he 
had scarcely eaten or slept since his 
departure. 

" Oh ! Mr. Scott, but you have been a 
good friend to us ! But now sit you down 
and eat a mouthful, for you need it. I 
hope now, please God, we will wear a way 
through our troubles. But if that poor 
lass is ever raised up again, she will never 
be as she was before." 

Whilst he ate, Nanny told him all that 
had happened in his absence, which was. a 
great comfort to her; her enforced silence 
having been a greater trouble than she at 
all suspected, and it was such a relief to 
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find that they were not destitute of people 
who cared for them: thmgs akeady, to 
Nanny, looked brighter. 

The next day brought Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrop, who proved themselves true friends. 
Mr. Harrop made at once all the arrange- 
ments for winding up the family affairs. 
John Scott was left in possession of the 
house on behalf of Mr. Marchmont, to 
whom it appeared the very furniture also 
belonged, except a few personalities that 
had been Margaret's. Constance was 
spared all the pain of taking leave of 
familiar objects, or, indeed, from all know- 
ledge of what was going on. By the end 
of a week everything was arranged, and 
the doctor declared Constance able to be 
removed. In spite of his cold, dry manner, 
he was glad that friends had at length 
appeared to take charge of the poor young 
creature. 

t2 
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Everjiihing was in readiness, and Can- 
stance, wrapped in a large cloak, was 
lifted into the carriage, and the ill-starred 
Chauntry was left behind to strangers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



We must now return a little to Mr. March- 
mont; he has had so much influence over 
the individuals in this story, that some 
account of his subsequent life and pro- 
ceedings is indispensable to its complete- 
ness. 

He was brought up before the sitting 
magistrate at Bow-street, who was a per- 
sonal acquaintance of his own, and a man 
who had been in the habit of dining at his 
house. It was with lively astonishment 
that the worthy magistrate saw Mr. March- 
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mont in such a situation, and could scarcely 
believe his ears when he heard what was 
the occasion; but as the solicitor for the 
prosecution applied for a remand, and in 
the evidence contrived to ferret out various 
facts connected with Mr. Marchmont's 
earlier career, which proved his intimate 
dealings on various occasions with John 
Maryland, the writer of the letter found in 
Charles Herbert's bed-room, a case of sus- 
picion was made out against him to justify 
his being committed to Newgate to take 
his trial as accessory to the robbery. Mr. 
Marchmont, by the advice of his solicitor, 
and the dictates of his own shrewdness, 
"reserved his defence" until it should 
appear a little more clearly the shape the 
indictment would take, and he was com- 
mitted to Newgate accordingly. 

Many men who little expected it, both 
rogues and honest men, have at various 
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times found themselves within the walls of 
Newgate ; but perhaps none were ever more 
astonished at such a phenomenon than Mr.. 
Marchmont. 

A man walking through the world, like 
that description of "intrepid virtue" which 
all the world has read in the " Economy of 
Human Life," " with his head erect above 
the clouds," and his feet trampling firmly 
upon the *Higer flinging itself across his 
path," and stepping suddenly there and then 
over the edge of a precipice which he had 
not perceived, would perhaps be the only 
individual likely to understand the full 
extent of Mr. Marchmont's feelings under 
the unexpected combination of circum- 
stances which had sent him to Newgate ! 

He knew himself to be innocent of all 
knowledge of the transaction; but it was 
because he Was in this instance completely 
the victim of a moral casualty that he felt 
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his faith in himself shaken. In the 
early part of his career, when "to put 
money in his purse" was the chief object of 
his life, he had done several things which, 
however they might be mitigated by the 
phrase of "sharp practice," were far too 
questionable in their details to make investi- 
gation at all desirable. 

He had in those days piqued himself on 
keeping the law at arm's length ; but most 
men have some page in their history which, 
although it may throw great light upon 
their character, is generaUy suppressed as 
" not reading well in their biography ;" so 
Mr. Marchmont, with all his caution, had 
been no exception to this rule. Years ago 
— so many that he chose to consider them 
beyond the meridian of memory— he had 
beenengaged with JohnMarylandin atrans- 
action which, although not morally worse 
than many others in which he had been 
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a principal, had a more ugly and indictable 
shape: it concerned the affairs of a certain 
canal company, and had been highly profit- 
able — ^indeed, it was the first important lift 
on his road to riches that Mr. Marchmont 
had met with. 

He had quarrelled with John Maryland 
subsequently : he had endeavoured to ruin 
hun, and had faUed. He now found him- 
self, after a lapse of years, the companion of 
this man in a criminal indictment! Who 
could calculate the damage that a vindictive 
accomplice might inflict? This was the 
source of Mr. Marchmont's anxiety. His 
great hope was that John Maryland might 
continue to keep safe out of the reach of 
justice. 

A trifling incident added to his uneasi- 
ness. His precious morsel of Queen Anne 
gold, the talisman in which he placed more 
faith than he would have owned to himself. 
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slipped one day from his fingers, as he was 
in the act of replacing it in its receptacle, 
and rolled into a rat-hole before his 
eyes, whence no efibrts of his could re- 
deem it ! 

He endeavoured to persuade himself that 
it was not really of the slightest consequence, 
beyond the annoyance of losing a coin he 
had kept so long ; but reason was vain — ^it 
fell on his spirits like an omen that his good 
fortune had deserted him, and he could not 
shake it off. 

The clever solicitor to whom he had 
committed the care of his defence was sur- 
prised to see the loss of confidence in a 
man like Mr. Marchmont, and began to 
doubt in his secret mind whether, after 
all, justice had not got hold of the right 
criminal. 

The trial was postponed, in the hope of 
entrapping other parties connected witb the 
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robbery ; and, by the curious fatality which 
so often brings criminals into the very den 
of justice, John Maryland actually ventured 
over to England to negotiate the reward, 
and was apprehended. The others who were 
implicated were also secured, and the trial 
came on. 

So far as regarded Mr. Marchmont, the 
grand jury ignored the indictment against 
him, and he was immediately set at liberty ; 
but the evil he feared overtook him, never- 
theless. 

His old acquaintance and deadly enemy, 
John Maryland, chose to conduct his own 
defence; not from any hope he entertained 
of obtaining an acquittal, but for the oppor- 
tunity that it afforded him of some revenge 
upon Mr. Marchmont. He knew his vulner- 
able points, and had him into the witness-box, 
for no other reason than by irrelevant ques- 
tions, and by abusing the latitude accorded 
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to a man making his own defence, he con- 
trived not only to publish the fact of their 
former intercourse, but to elicit the nature 
of his hold over Charles Herbert; and 
though frequently reprimanded for con- 
suming the time of the Court in useless 
digressions, before he sat down he had irre- 
mediably disfigured the fair face of Mr. 
Marchmont's respectability, which was all 
he aimed at. 

It was not an entire consolation to Mr. 
Marchmont that in those days the reward 
of burglary was hanging ; nor even that 
John Maryland and his companions were 
not to be defrauded of their due. He came 
out of court that day feeling that every- 
body knew him for the hard, bad, cruel, and 
above all, the low-born man he was; and 
he had not the comfort of the shelter of the 
slightest self-deception as to the exceed- 
ing unsightly object he appeared. He saw 
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himself, for the first time in his life, with 
the eyes of others. His worst enemy — ^the 
man whom he might have injured the most 
bitterly — ^would have felt amply revenged, 
could he have known his feelings that day ! 

The reflected dishonour that would fall 
upon his son affected him even more than 
the mortification to himself. That young 
man, however, showed himself quite capable 
of taking care of himself, and certainly did 
not fall a victim to his filial piety. 

He was shocked and annoyed beyond 
measure at the disclosures which had taken 
place. The stone had fallen plump into 
the very midst of the beautiful glass-house 
in which he dwelt before the eyes of society, * 
viz., the position in the fashionable world 
into which he had climbed in right of his 
own merits and his wife's connexions. 
The Chauntby, of which he had been so 
proud, had proved a fatal dowry ! 
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He was, however, not entirely unequal to 
the emergency. He took the course of 
separating himself entirely from his father 
in popular opinion, by declaring loudly his 
own great scandal and distress at what had 
transpired; he lamented pathetically the 
curse entailed upon ill-gotten wealth, and 
made a parade of atoning for it by hand- 
some donations to all the charities most 
conspicuous to the public eye. Also, he 
built and endowed a row of alms-houses — 
which was less expensive and looked quite 
as well as if he had built a church ; he laid 
a threefold varnish of respectability over 
his own proceedings; he signified to his 
father that henceforth he could hold no 
intercourse with him, and altogether con- 
ducted himself with the most hard-hearted 
skill and propriety imaginable under such 
difficult circumstances. 

There was hope for him that after awhUe 
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(if he did not lose his property) he might 
again come to be looked upon with com- 
placency, and the affair, if recollected at 
all, excite a certain sympathy that so re- 
spectable a man should have had such a 
rascal for his father. 

Mr. Marchmont did not entirely disap- 
prove of this conduct. He recognised it as 
the best course possible under the circum- 
stances, and as a touch of his own genius. 
To do him justice, he was very glad 
that his son should make good his own 
position ; but he did hope that the official act 
of social repudiation would be accompanied 
by a few filial assurances and. consolations 
administered in secret. He was quite wil- 
ling to be sacrificed ostensibly, but he de- 
sired and expected a few marks of affection 
from his son, as a thirsty man, lying sick 
and helpless, desires a draught of water; 
but they never came, and Mr. Marchmont 
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went away from England. a disheartened 
and miserable man. 

He changed his name ; but his evil genius 
seemed to have obtained the rule over him. 
It seemed to him as though the birds of the 
air must *whisper of his identity; for go 
where he would, he was recognised, and 
he had become morbidly susceptible. He 
was not a worse man than he had always 
been, but his success had departed from 
him: he held himself aloof from every- 
body, and fancied that he wa« avoided. 
The sense of isolation preyed upon him, 
until one day he attempted to cut his 
throat. As if he were destined to fail now 
in whatever he undertook, he did not cut 
it eflFectually, he only succeeded in inflict- 
ing a ghastly wound, and was discovered 
and subjected to medical treatment, which 
restored him to life with an ugly contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the neck, which 
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naturally attracted the attention of all who 
saw him. The rumour of hifi attempted 
suicide, coupled with his solitary mode of 
life, added another* shadow of ill omen to 
hi, presence,- and people grew dient, or 
whispered together when he appeared. 

He was an entirely miserable man, and 
as a last resource, took to drinking. It 
did not make him any happier, nor procure 
him any more social intercourse with his 
fellow-creatures. He had never possessed 
any genial or jovial qualities, and people 
naturally shrank from receiving an at- 
tempted suicide as a boon companion. He 
subsided into a melancholy, solitary sot, 
and after dragging out a few miserable 
years, he finally died at ' an obscure 
market-town in France, of delirium ti^e- 
mens. 

Phillip "Marchmont and his wife at- 
tempted to establish themselves at the 

VOL. III. u 
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Ghauntry, after the exposure of the trial 
had died out, succeeded by the over-growth 
of many new scandals. The feelmg against 
them in the neighbourhood was, however, 
too strong for them to stem. None of the 
country femihes caUed upon them, or would 
take the slightest notice of them. The old 
resident g^itry bitterly resented that they 
had ever been induced to receive the father, 
and it was some consolation to their ruffled 
feelings to visit his sins upon the son* 
They felt indignant, too, as at a personal 
injury, that such upstarts should have 
rooted out and dispossessed the rightful 
femily. In their di^ust to the name of 
Marchmont, they quite overlooked aU that 
Charles Herbert had done to bring his 
misfortunes upon his own head. 

After a short attempt to stand their 
ground, Phillip Marchmont and his wife 
left the country. The Chauntry lands were 
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offered for sale, and were purchased by the 
proprietor of the adjacent ^ estate as a 
provision for his younger son, who was 
going to be married. 

But a melancholy tradition was asso- 
ciated with the house. After the discovery 
of the stolen treasures, and Charles Her- 
bert's death, it was reported to be haunted : 
strange noises were heard there, and old 
Gilbert Herbert and his idiot son were said 
to haunt their old rooms. The house looked 
more lonely and dream-like than ever. 
The architect who was consulted as to 
the possibility of giving it a more cheerful 
aspect, discovered that the dry rot had 
made extensive progress in the walls and 
rafters; it was, therefore, sentenced to be 
pulled down. 

Some vestiges of Margaret's flower- 
garden, the "Nun's Walk," and the 
avenue of lime trees, with some ruins 

u2 
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of the old gateway, still exist; but the old 
Chauntry itself has passed away, though the 
tradition of it is still preserved amongst 
the country people. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Constance continued for the remainder of 
that year an inmate with Mrs. Harrop. 
That excellent woman showed herself still, 
as formerly, the same tender* wise, and 
underrt^aLg Mend. Whikt ^4 her, 
Constance gradually recovered her health, 
which had been so rudely shaken; and 
with her health, the tone of her spirits and 
character became firm, and cahn» . The 
dark clouds of her past life had cleared off, 
leaving a clear quiet sky behind them, and 
she stood on the threshold of a new life and 
new duties^ 
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Her whole nature appeared to have 
undergone a change. Her character had 
become formed and firmly knit. The 
vague aspirations and restless dreams of 
youth had gone; but with them had 
departed also all the vain hopes which, 
in their brightness and disappointment, 
are the tax laid by Nature upon the buoy- 
ancy of youth. 

She had suffered so much, that hence- 
forth she could know no fear. She knew 
that nothing could be harder to endure 

« 

timn what had already been laid upon 
her, and this security is no bad exchange 
for the fitfial happiness of passionate emo«- 
tion ; those who possess it, have purchased 
it too dearly not to know its worth. In 
person she had grown loveliw than ever; 
her lai^ grave sweet eyes had a cahn out- 
looking expression, as though they saw 
better things afar off. She was like one 
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who, after being shattered by pain and 
sickness, arises refreshed, and made whole 
out of a deep sleep. 

The first instinct of her recovered 
strength was to take up her life, and to 
do the work that naturally fell to her lot* 
She was not objectless in life. She had^ 
on the contrary, a very clearly-defined 
position, and plenty of occupation urgently 
awaiting her attention. Her place in York- 
shire must be her home, and her presence 
there was greatly needed. 

When she first spoke of departure, Mrs. 
Harrop endeavoured to dissuade her. She 
had hoped that she would always remain 
with them, and spoke eloquently of the 
pleasure and comfort it would be for them 
all to live together. But her husband 
agreed with Constance, and strengthened 
her resolution. " If she had property, she 
must do her duty by it," he said; and 
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he thought Constance one of the most 
enviable women in the world, to be able to 
manage her estate for herself, and have all 
her own way as though she were a man. 
Of course, the oftener she came to see them, 
and the longer she stopped with them, the 
better pleased he would be ; but she must 
stand in her own place, and take up her 
rightful position. 

There was no more to be said. In the 
beginning of spring, Constance prepared to 
depart from her kind friends. Mr. Harrop 
was to accompany her, and it was agreed 
that later in the year Mrs. Harrop should 
come and stop with her as long as her hus- 
band would spare her — until, indeed, he 
came to fetch her ; and this prospect took 
away much of the present pain of separation. 
Nanny, of course, went with Constance; 
she had greatly recovered her health and 
strength during these blessed months of rest* 
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Left alone in her own house, Constance 
at first felt depressed and lonely, but she 
was surprised to find how much she carried 
her own world about with her: so diflFe- 
rent to what it had been formerly, when it 
was other people and the place where they 
dwelt that made the objects of her own life. 

She soon took root in new life, it had 
the real secret of a home in it; she was 
needed there — she could not go away 
elsewhere without something suflFering or 
being neglected by her absence ; and that is 
a delicate flattery to one's self-love and 
sense of duty at the same time, which 
seldom appeals in vain. There were as 
many country neighbours, and as much 
friendly intercourse, as she desired; ac- 
customed as she had been to the life of 
the Chauntry, she did not feel the desire 
for anything more in the shape of gaiety or 
society. 
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Her lot was certainly, to all outward 
appearance, calm and prosperous; those 
who did not know her history might have 
thought it almost too free from ordinary 
vexations and troubles to endure ; but she 
had the drawback always exacted by Fate 
from all human prosperity* She had days 
of darkness, during which she was like the 
picture of Faithful, in " Pilgrim's Progress," 
passing in doubt., and dread, and dc'^ 
solate despondency, through the valley of 
the shadow of death, a narrow footmg 
alone dividing her from the madness that 
lurked in the shadowy depths on either 
8ide« 

These seasons were not of long duration, 
but she felt always conscious of the dark 
presence that might at any moment descend 
and overshadow her beneath its fearfril 
wings. 

To compensate, however, for these times 
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of gloom, the intervening periods were so 
blight and cheerful^ that whilst they lasted 
it was as though she could never know 
sorrow more. 

During the lucid intervals she enjoyed 
everything intensely; she seemed to enter 
into the very marrow of life. The know* 
ledge that it was liable to be overshadowed 
only made her time of brightness more 
vivid. 

As she advanced in life these seasons of 
blackness came less frequently, and endured 
for a shorter time ; but they never entirely 
ceased to visit her. They served to remind 
her that she had not made the sacrifice of 
her life needlessly. She was cU one with 
herself. Once for all she- had accepted the 
conditions of her life, and she enjoyed the 
peace that never fails to follow an entire 
obedience to whatever has been revealed to us 
" as meet, right, and our bounden duty." 
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She looked calmly back, and could reco- 
gnise that when she imagined at the time 
she had been making an immense sacrifice, 
she had, in fact, been only making a great 
escape ; and very thankful she was that 
she had not been allowed to many such 
an entirely selfish man. 

But when she renounced him, she re- 
nounced what she candidly believed to be 
all the happiness that could ever be offered 
to her. She loved him with all the energy 
of her nature, and she renounced him in 
obedience to a sense of a higher obliga- 
tion than personal happiness. She had 
done so without hesitation, and without any 
weak endeavour to reconcile self-indulgence 
with self-denial. That sacrifice of seK, 
once made, was effectual for ever. Never, 
through the whole course of her after-life, 
did any storm of human passion come near 
to harass her. 
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In early life, with an entire and perfect 
heart, she had renounced the gratification 
of an intense affection, and all idea of ever 
loving or being beloved again; and because 
that act was perfect — ^not made with a 
treacherous or divided mind — she had best 
in her soul. It is the divided heart that 
makes the misery and restlessness of life. 

A short time after Constance left Mrs. 
Harrop, her mother died, somewhat sud- 
denly ; but it was a deliverance that could 
only be welcome, for the sake of all 
parties. 

Mrs. Harrop had two children, — a boy 
and a girl, and as the estate Constance en- 
joyed came through Mrs. Harrop's ill- 
starred nephew, it was only reasonable and 
natural that it should revert to the family. 
Constance adopted for her heir her young 
namesake and godchild, who was allowed 
to spend part of every year with her. 
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There w9l8 no danger that ' the heart or 
affections of Constance should lie dormant 
or go to rust. 

Old Nanny died at an advanced age, 
quite reconciled and contented with the lot 
that had been appointed to her darling 
Constance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrop lived long and 
happily together. She once said to her 
husband, — 

" If I had died of a broken heart, or gone 
into a convent when • I was disappointed 
of marrying Charles, Herbert what a 
number of good things I should have lost ! 
My dear, I am grown quite an old woman ; 
but, upon my honour, I am very glad to 
find myself alive !" 
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L^ENVOY. 

If we have succeeded in articulating any 
principle in this book, it is to entreat our 
readers to have boldness to act up to 
the sternest requirements that duty claims 
..rigit. Although H „.y ., the tin^e 
seem to slay them, it will in the end prove 
life. Nothing they renounce for the sake of 
a higher principle, will prove to have been 
worth keeping. 

We bid them farewell in the quaint 
words of Harry Martin, whidi he wrote by 
way of an epitaph of himself, 

'^ Reader, if you my words will only trust, 
You'll gladly do and suffer all you must" 
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some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres and private intrigues, in the 
author's happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of politics into a 
sparkling and agreeable narrative." — Morning Herald, 



LORD FALIHERSTON'S OFUnONS AlO) FOUCT; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, during more than Forty Yean 
of Public Life. 1 vol. Svo -with Portrait, 12s. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated » 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more— ft Is s 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of tht 
most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
perusal."^5^on<farii. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From ORraiNAL Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Second 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo., vrith Portraits. 30s. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" These volames contain mach valuable matter. The letters which George, first 
Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation have some claim to see the light, 
for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently kept up a communication « ith 
a great number of historical personages. He himself was twice Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
first, nnder Lord Rockingham, and secondly, under Pitt j his most constant correspondents 
were his two brothers, William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of 
their lives in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame as 
Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, but there are 
also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters from every roan of note, 
dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of the century. There are three periods 
upon which they shed a good deal of light. The formation of the Coalition Ministry In 1788 
the illness of the King in 1788, and the first war with Republican France. Lord Orenville's 
letters to his brother afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's 
party, and the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — 
The Time§, 

** A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has himself 
undertaken the task of forming a history fh>m the papers of his grandfather and great- 
uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord Grenville, of the days of 
the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to the public in these volumes, extend 
over an interval commencing with 1782, and ending with 1800. In that interval, events 
occurred which can never lose their interest as incidents in the history of England. The 
Coalition Ministry and its dismissal by the King— the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt 
to the efforts of the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrous ma]ady->the 
contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers of the Crown — the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent entrance of England upon the 
great European war,— these, with the Union with Ireland, are political movements every 
detail of which possesses the deepest Interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with 
the most anxious care from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time 
given to the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. It is 
not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. From such 
materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess the very highest interest. 
The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his materials with no ordinary ability and 
skill. The connecting narrative is written both with judgment and vigour — not unAvquently 
in a style which comes up to the highest order of historical composition — especially in some 
of the sketches of personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity 
throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rockingham, 
Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Portland, Sydney, 
Fitzwilllam, Tlerney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, Burdett, 
Fitsgibbon, Grattan, Flood, ComwalUs, the Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, ftc." 

•^-Morning Herald. 

** These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have recently 
been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families."— JF*am<n#r. 

** These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the historian." 
Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS AND COBBESFOKDENCE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Abmy of Can- 

DAHAR AND EnVOY AT THE CoURT OF LuCKNOW. EDITED BT J. H. 

STOCQUELER, Eao., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait. 288. bound. 

*' One of the most raluable and interesting books that can ever claim a permanent place 
in a British library.*'— S/aniforcf. 

" These highly Interesting volumes give a valuable contribntion to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.** — John Bull. 



«i 



These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that Justice to the 
part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to do.**-~AthefUBuin, 

** These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a * model 
officer/ hove been given to the world at the instigation of the hero's surviving daughters. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiftil affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. Itls at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble moni:w. 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortunate moment. The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington."— Jl/es»en^er. 

*' When the late General Nott died, the ' Quarterly Review' expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Utocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general's correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affghan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all — more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Olobe. 

"A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic additiou la here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annals of our Indian vi\eV— Dublin University Mag. 

** We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." — 
Literary Gazette. • 

*' This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men." — Daily News, 



NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 Yols. post 8vo. 21s. 

** No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith j and liis 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
or the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable storiM^ 
Vire told."— Post . 
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TUBKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. bound. 

** These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest." — Athefugum. 

" This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present sUte of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely g^ven, and for all pnr. 
poses of reference during the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable." — Examiner, 

** To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for himself on the condition 
and prospects of Turkey, we would advise a careful perusal of this work. No work ou the 
subject could have been better timed, while the information which it contains— unlike the 
great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden demand has called into existence — is 
not only accurate, but valuable." — Morning Chronicle, 

**A most Interesting, instructive, and valuable work. In no other book that we are 
aware of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable information respecting the actual 
condition and resources of the Sultan's dominions."— Jlfomtn^ Post, 

"In these volumes we have the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
present position of the Turkish Empire to be found in our language."— BW^anm'a. 

" These volumes constitute a work for the future as well as for the present, in other 
words, a valuable library book as well aa a book of great contemporaneous interest. Their 
permanent value they derive chiefly from the deep research and extensive and minute in- 
vestigation of their first author. Sir James Porter, their present interest from the acute and 
lively treatment of the events of the day by his grandson and continuator. In fact, we know 
not where to find so perfect an account of Turkey in all its relations with the rest of the 
world, military, political, and, above all, commercial." — Standard. 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of Its history fW)m the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly fVom the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it Is } the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a Ailler 
snd more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted." — John Bull, 

** No publication upon the state and prospects of the Ottoman Empire, with which we 
are acquainted can compare with the work now under notice for general utility. In addition 
to investigations into the legislature of Turkey, its civil and religious government, its 
educational institutions, and the system of instruction, its finances, military and naval 
resources, and the social condition of the people, ample details are given of its history, and 
a short account of the progress of the actual struggle. These researches are interspersed with 
journals and letters, which impart a charming interest to the volumes. We hail the appear- 
ance of these volumes with satisfaction, as accurate information both on the history and the 
actual condition of Turkey is much needed. Good books are ever welcome, and this la a good 
book, coming Into our possassion at the critical moment when it is most nqxtlnd,"— Messenger . 
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THE UFE OF MABIE DE MEDIC3S, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hbnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of *' Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large toIs. Sfo. with fine 
Portraits. 



" A fasdnatlnv book. The history of sach a woman as the beantiful, Impulsive, eamrat, 
and affectionate Blarie de Medicis could only be done Justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries* 
of Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' bar all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daiiy Newt. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfiilly solved than by the 
txdeuted author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description.** — 
John Bull, 

MEMOIES OF THE BABONESS D'OBEBEIBGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited hy Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Tjouis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesroer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes snch literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de I'Epee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chad- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the mpst ftwtidiooa 
readers, and inptruct the most informfd."— J^jramt^ier. 
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THE LIFE OF IIIABGXTEBITE FAN601 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Original 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothdque Imp^riale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS or THB PRESS. 

"This is a very complete and cleverly- written life of the lUastrions sister of Francis X., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and Interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more wurthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exe»- 
dsed so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
rdatlng to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble hi 
flodeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
ftirnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history.**— OA*crrcr. 

** This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She mast have spent a 
great time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It Is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun It This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, pirtly to the skilful manner In which it 
baa been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even In France. 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
Che History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better."— Standard, 

" There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angouldme in the 
r«nge of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious and attractive. It Is altogether an Interesting and welUwritten 
btography."— Lt/erary Gazette. 

** A work of high literary and historic merit. It Is full of absorbing and constantly 
■nstained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amonnt of 
historical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity." — Sunday Timet, 

" A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author In a foremost rank among onr female writers of the royal biography of their 
own sex.** — John Bull. 

"A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention It merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
Che history of mankind.** — Morning Herald, 

** This life of Marguerite d'Angoul£me is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely Indebted to female 
authorship. The subject Is eminently attractive.** — Morning Post, 

"Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is maintidned. Like Carlyle, 
Mha Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre is a work upon which the anthor has 
lavished all the resources of her genius.'* — Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.B.S. WITH A 

View OF HIS Writings, LECTuaxs, and Gharactek. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, P.R.G.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science/' &c. Second Edition. 2 ydls., post 8yo., with Portraits, 2l8. 



Ml 



A memoir of high professional iiiterest."~Jlfomin^ Post. 

' These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful pictare of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment."— ffera/cf. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
in It the career of one of the most Illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age — ^the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abemethy*s memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one."— Siandard, 

" We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are extuvmely 
interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number; this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly aa an interesting, and, at the 
same time, instructive treatise."— JlfetKco-CAinci'^rtca/ Review. 



THE UTERATTJItE AlO) ROMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Ic|^d, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Ghivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Gomic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HO WITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 21s. 

** English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great minority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Enorring, the prose and poetic 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty.'* — Sun, 



RULE ASB MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

(( We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliborton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be foaud 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States."— iVavoi and Military Gazette, 
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THE JOURNALS AND GOBRESFONDENGE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. TBB DUEE OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigpns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 

** Both the Journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The lettere, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere mariced by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of Judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Vemey has per- 
fbnned his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."— J/Aen«t(m. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.'' 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

"Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual* or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley." — Spectator, 

" The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmaon's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— £n7annto. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one aad all amusing." — Observer, 

"These 'Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable.** — Atheruntm. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant 

CONNAUGHT RaNOERS. 2 VOls. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness end spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are -told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times. 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, Prance, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2is. 

" ThU book is designed to give to tlie general public a popular knowledge of tbe History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Examiner, 

** This useful and well-arranged compendium will be fonnd of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise fh>m 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
Its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the prindpal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fact."— 
Sunday Times, 

** In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the Judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To the art-student*s attention it is In every respect to be commended.**— Messenger, 

** It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been published."— 06«eroer. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAIIES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africantts, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Cffisonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogahalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Ahelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 
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A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit aud 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour.'' — Examiner. 

*< We find in these piquant volumes tbe liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at oace pleasant and pictv- 
resque." — Atketunan, 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT R 

DE CASTELLANS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us famUiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrubert, Changamier, 
Caraignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader."— ^xamtner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES* ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who bad served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
In time of peace." — Daily News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND IMAY BE. BY THE 

Ute LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 2 Is. 

** These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of tht 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rvliy every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political nsideT.— Messenger, 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a Just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 Tols. post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice."— JoAn Bull. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

'* Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Corfu." — Athenaum, ■ 
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HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. BEVISED BY COL. LAGH 

SZYRMAi Editor of Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 21s. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This work giyes a yery interesting and graphic account of the manners and'Ctutoms of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes In the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we hare but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our re&derB.**— Observer. 

" A curious, extraordinary, and yery entertaining memoir is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare.*' — Sunday Timet, 

" So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described." — Morning Herald. 

"A very remarkable work, and one which, interesting at any time, will not tail to 
extract peculiar attention at the present moment. Once read, it will never be forgotten." 
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EEVELATIONS OF SIBEBIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACK SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 



'* A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— i>tcAreiM*« Houae- 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably,a8 the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable Insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."— I>at7^ News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' of Madame 
Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present 
work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its unpretending style and trothfal 
Bimplicity will win its way to the reader's heart, and compel him to sympathise with the 
fair sufferer. The series of hardships endured in traversing these frozen snlltudes It 
affectingly told ; and once settled down at one of the most northern points of the couyict 
territory, Berezov, six hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye 
for the natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbaroua 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as ethnologia;! 
full of valuable information."— &/o6e. 
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NASRATIVE OF A JOUBNEY BOUND THE WOBLD, 

Comprising A Wintbr Passagk across thk Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to thk Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post Syo. 
31s. 6d. 

opinions of the press. 

'* starting firom Bremen for California, the anthor of this Narratiye proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to' Buenos A3nre8} where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage fbll of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparako he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and fh>m 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Hurray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole woric abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.** — Globe, 

" Independently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull— a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
maaner.** — Alhetuewn. 

**A book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con- 
tains and the spirited style in which it is written.**— Lt^eroiy OoMette, 



A SKETCHER'S TOTJR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 2 Is. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

'* Combining in itself the beet qualities of a library volume with that of a gift-book, is 
Mr. Elwes' ' Sketcher*s Tour.' It is an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America,— whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the 
Pacific, — thence sails to the Australian coast,— passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,— and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.** — Examiner. 

"The garment in which this book comes forth seems* to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents, — cheerful, lively letter-press— will 
assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, ineligible for the library shelf— even 
for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages Round the World.* Pleasanter reading, we 
repeat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings.'* — Athentntm, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FABMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Eso., Mineralogical Sub- 
TXToa IN THK AUSTRALIAN CoLONiBS. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21 8. 

*' This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are fonnd, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a carefiil glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
ciimate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
CBtreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected frost 
8 scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mv. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil^ 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observabt 
eounsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regionst 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Olobe, 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion.**— 
LiotfiP* Weekly Paper, 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

*' The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.*'— LiYera>^ Gazette. 

"Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex."—Aihenaum, 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the digging! 
aod the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

** We recommend this work as the emigrant's va<fe mecum." — Home Companion. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 Yols. post 8yo. 21s. 

** In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An Intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive.*' — John Bull. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these ' Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and wiil convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives.** 
— Literary Gazette. 

" These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of a settler's life are shown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more likely to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions — ^possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fascination of fiction."— Sun. 
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TRAVEIfi IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, asd 
Epibus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Homb* 
WARD Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces qv 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Est^ 
Author of ** Travels in Circassia,*' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" 'These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a g^at portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer*8 valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U. S. Magazine. 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as instruction." — 
Join Bull, 



A TOUK OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2Is. 

** Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remarks, 
«nd a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN op the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lord^ op the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 

** This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
iraluable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book^ and one that redounds to the honour of the national character." — The Times. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 

formerly Secretary to the Cetlon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

** A yery clever and amiuing book, by one who has Hyed as a planter and Jonraallst many 
yeera iu Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resoorces, pro> 
ductlons, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated iu a 
very spirited manner.** — Standard. 

** We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past.*' — Lit. Qax» 

** We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a greatdeal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style.**— ilformnj' Pott, 



TBOFICAL SKETCHES; OR, BEMINISCENGES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
** Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

** When Mr. Knighton*s pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with tndts of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author*s 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a Journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches may be set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and iostructive.**~5tifMfay 
Times, 



FIVE TEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHABLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

*' It would be unjast to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiaritica 
in each island visited in succession.** — Olobe, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 



" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result Is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country. Its 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the religion* 
and the social condition of Us inhabitants.'* — John Bull, 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Nativb Tribbs, and thbir 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
oy THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

2l8. 
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This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came Into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human ftunily of which 
iMfore we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's worlc has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African j but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshanlc to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Oospei, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letltia Elisabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard. 



EIGHT YEABS in PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NRALE, Eso., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
21s. 

** a very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in bis pages.*'— il/AefUSttm 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo., with Maps and lUustra^ 

tions, 2 Is. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' EOthen.* His l>ook 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising^ besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, fic."-— Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BO?iNELI,of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2U. 

" Mr. BonellPs official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 
he has freely availed himself, and he has Airnished us with a very interesting and amusing 
hook of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is Incoming 
every day more obvious.*' — Observer. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH : A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to the 
Establishment OF Schools. . BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Late 
Chaplain at Beyroot. 1 toI. 10s. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde's pages fVimish a very good illustration of the present state of some of the 
east known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 
lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. The practical aim of the 
author gives his volumes an interest which works of greater pretension vrnnt."^Athenmum. 
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BAH SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; oa, What bb Said, Did, or Invbntbd. Second Edition. 
2 Tols. post 8yo. 2l8. 

OPINIONS OV THE PRESS. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightAil yolumea will be the moit popular* aa 
bayond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*8 admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is trae 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before oa 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as « 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
erer read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture atone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
dhain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always manages to come off with flying 
onlours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling — to get at the heart of 
•very maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Ita 
gnalnt and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse othets. 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.** — Athenaum. 

'* Tha humoar of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a weteome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tougue. The present 
i» altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racyhnmour, ita sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its Illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire, We promise our 
readera a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.'* — Morning Poti, 



THE AIOIRICANS AT HOME; OK, BYEWATS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

** In the picturesque delineation of character, and tHe felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton, and the subjects embraced 
in the present delightful volumes call forth in new and vigorous exercise his peculiar powers. 
' The Americans at Home* will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Momimg 
Po$t. 

" In this highly-entertaining work, we are treated to another cargo of capital stories 
trrmi the inexhaustible store of our Yankee friend — all of them graphically illustratlTC of the 
ways and manners of Brother Jonathan.** — John Buil. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of '* SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

*' We have seldom met with a work more rich in Ain or more generally delightfiiL*" — 
Stimdard. 

"No man has done more thnn the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth ot 
the Inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits i« a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.** — Olub§, 
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THE DKAMATIC WORKS OF MART RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 voU. post 8va. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramu heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic worics.** — Blackwood* 
Magazine. 

"Miss Mitford hak collected Into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of antlior- 
shlp, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loring letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and It is well deserved.*' — Athenetum, 

** Miss Mitford*s plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading." — Examinm. 

" The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insnrs a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAi» BiUL 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 toIs. post 8vo. 

'*The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
mmrication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the found»> 
tlon of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
PHnce* introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition { the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period j the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
Is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John BtUt. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 3\nSSI0NART. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as <br 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

*' Eminent In every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets.** — Standard. 

*' An admirable addition to the library of religious families.** — John Bull. 



THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFEH. 
Translated by the Author of "EMILIA WYNDHAM." Small 4to., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

" * The Song of Roland* is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and descriptive, 
nd gives an important, and, no doubt, faithAil picture of the chlvalric manners and feelings 
of the age.*'— Ifomtujr Herald. 



20 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



FAMILT BOMANGE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strath more, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly as a worlc of amusement these two most Id- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
oeilent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
H ere you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least ot 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
fbr truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unafifected style with which the author's former worlcs 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' "Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side In our hours of idleness." — Atherumm. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Donglaa 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband— The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that estahlisbed the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General o the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

'* We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting work a 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Inducefl 
Mr. Burice^o extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
fbrming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those whicli 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they hare 
actually happened."— Jlefsm^er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



THE LIFE Aim ADVE N* 

TUBES OF A CLEVER 

WOMAN. 

•• The • Clever Woman * is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhlll,* and 
•Widow Barnaby.' It is the best novel 
the season has produced. No person can 
fail to be amused by It."— Critic. 

** Mrs. TroUope has done full justice to 
her well-earned reputation as one of the 
devetest novelists of the doy In this 
new production of her fertile 
John BtUl. 



pen." — 



UNCLE WALTEB. 

'6 vols. 

" ' Uncle Walter ' is an exceedingly en> 
tertalning novel. It assures Mrs. l^Uope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day." — 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNQ HEIBESS. 

8 vols. 

'* The knowledge of the world whh!h 
Mrs. TroUope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.*' — Observer, 



BY MRS. GORE. 

HAHHOIT; OlE^ THE HABSSHIFS OP AH 

3 vols. 



■ ■ t/f I IT ut»t%' 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. 

a vols. 

••One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram."— Jtfominjr 
Chromcle, 



FEOGEESS & FEEJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

•* This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, but 
to be praised, and that emphatically.".— 
Examiner* 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



MAGDALEN HEFBUBN; 

A BTOBT OF THK iCOTTIiB EBFORMATION. 

8 vols. 

•• • Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of • Margaret 
Maitland* has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn." 
— Atherueum, ^ . 

••* Magdalen Hepburn ' is a story of the 
■Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis personse. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women move to and 
ft-o in it, characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque."— ^jrowMntr. 

ADAM GBAEME, 
OF MOSSGBAT. 

8 vols. 

•• A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."— 
Post. 



HABBTMUIB. 

SxcoND Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer 'Harry Muir' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Malt- 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one. to be entered on or 
parted ft-om without our regard for Its 
writer being increased." — Athenaeum. 

** This is incomparably the best of the 
author's works. In it the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by * Margaret Maitland ' 
has been fUUy realised, and now these 
can be no question that, for graphic pie- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction." — CtUt^ionian 
Mercury. 



CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 

1 vol. 6«. 

•• This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 
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QAELEIGH MASGOTT. 

By L. Hovni. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytonn. 2 yols. 

ANTIPODES; 

0«, THE NEW EXISTENCE. 

A TALK OF RKAL LIFK. 

By A Clbrotman. 3 vols. 

HERBEET LAZE. 

By the Author of "Anns Dtsart." 
3 vols. 

" Many and ▼arioas are the cross pur- 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly-written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of ' Anne Dysart.' While 
administering largely to the entertainment 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
a well-earned reputation.** — John BuU. 

THE TOIJNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grby. Author of '«Tbr Gam- 
blkr's Wifb," &c. 3 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were.*'— 
Jokn Bull. 

" The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awarded to Mrs. 
Grey.*' — Sunday Times. 

THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill*'— JuAn Bitll. 

** The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed.*' — Brim 
tanniot 

THE VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIRE. 

By the Author of " Tbb Fortunbs of 
Woman.*' 3 vols. 

"Great diversity of character and an 
endless snccession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lamont's pen." — John Bull. 

HART SEAHAM. 

By Mas. Grbt. 3 vols. 

"Equal to any former novel by its 
anthor." — Athenaum, 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By C. Rowcroft, Esq. 8 vols. 



VIVIA. 

By Mas. J. E. Dalrtmflb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols, 

*' ' Vivia is an excellent novel. Mrs. 
Dalrymple paints society in its true 
colours. We heartily congratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so much 
ability."— i»o«/. 

MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of " John Drat- 

TON,'* " AlLIKFORD,** &C. 3 VOlS. 

" ' Mathew Paxton * bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
'John Drayton' and *Ailieford,* and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratiiL- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humour, th« 
same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national peculiarity.'* — Posi. 

AILIEFORD. 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By the Author of •• John Dratton.** 3 v. 

"'Ailieford ' is the biography of tbe 

3 lever writer of * John Drayton.* It is a 
eeply interesting tale." — Britannia. 

A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 

3 vols. 

" A vast amount of thought and know- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and different 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight." — Sun, 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. Jbaffrbson. 3 vols. 

" A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of lnci<ient, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
— his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses — makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts.** — Ath§- 
nceum. 

EDWARD WILLOIJaHBY. 

By the Author of "Thb Disciplinb of 
LiFX.'* 3 vols. 

'* We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby's 
novels, and this is, in our judgment, tbe 
best of them." — Morning Post, 

PHEMIE MILLAR. 

By the Author of " Thb Kinnbars.** 3 v. 

**We feel obliged to the author ftn 
giving us such a fresh pleasant story as 
' Phemie Millar.* Out of the homeliest of 
details a certain fascination is evoked 
which ensures the reader interest to the 
end. "—Athentsum. 
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fiEGINALD LTLE. 

l\y Miss Pardok. S t. 

'* An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well- drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page." — Atlcu. 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A.. Baillis Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

" The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author."'- 
Herald, 

THE SECEET HISTOBT 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
*'Alicb Wxvtworth." 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 

"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power aud pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, VV'ard, aud Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life aud society." — 
Atheuautn, 

JANET MOWBEAT. 

By Carolinb Grautoff. 3 y. 

"This very pleasapt tale of 'Janet 
Mowbray* is a love story— and a very 
good one— full of agreeable variety and 
interest." — Examiner, 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " Thb Flirt." S v. 

** * The Roses * displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in 'The Flirt,' and 
* The Manoeuvring Mother.' '*— Standard. 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

3 vols. 

"Music has never had so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There li an amaxing deal of ability dis* 
played in them." — Herald. 

THE HINNEARS. 

a SCOTTISH STORT. 3 V. 

THE LADT 
AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mrs. Mabkrlt. 3 vols. 

THE COLONEL. 

Hy the Author of " Perils of Fashion.*' 
3 vols. 



ELECTRA 

By the Author of " Rockingham 



•* 



With Illustrations by Lord Gerald Flta- 

gerald. Second Edition. 8 vols. 

"The author of 'Rockingham' holds 
always a vigorous pen. It is impossible 
to deny him the happy faculty of telling a 
pleasing story with ability and powes. 
We are bound to extend our highest praitt 
to the skill with which the several chft. 
racters in '£lectra' are portrayed, and 
with which the Interest of the story is 
sustained to the very last chapter." — 
Timet. 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wtndham." 
8 vols. 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation. The interest of the story Is 
powerfully kept up, and there Is much 
truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character." — Literary Gazette. 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wtndham." 
3 vols. 

" One of the roost successful of tbe au- 
thor's works."— Pos*. 

''These volumes abound in delicate 
and passionate writing." — EMaminer, 

THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE SOUTH. 

By Mrs. Clara Walbet. 3 vols. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carilsla. 

ANNETTE. A TALE. 

By W. F. Dbacon. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by tbe 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 volfe. 

"'Annette' is a stirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the 
less so for containing two long letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, fUll of 
gentle far-thinking wisdom." — Examiner. 

LADT MARION. 

By Mrs. W. Fobtkr. 
3 vols. 

THE BELLE 
OF THE YILLAQE. 

By the Author of "Tbx Old English 
Gbntlbman." 

3 vols. 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



OOLBUBITS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Publuhed on the first of eyeiy 
month y price 3s. 6d. 

This popalar periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a soo- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martiid, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Oixlers, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., vrith all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 

OPINIONS OF THE PBB88. 

" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press cau boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.'*— 6/060. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magasine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magasine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources." — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for profesaional 
men." — Morning Herald, 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modea and 
ftshions, the movements and adventure* connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
Is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — ^narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns— new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general u»eful information." — AtUu. 
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